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Che Outlook. 


The English Parliament has been prorogued. 
The speech from the throne (theoretically pro- 
ceeding from the Queen, really from Lord Bea- 
consfield), had been anticipated by the Premier's 
unofficial address, of which we gave an abstract 
last week. It congratulates England on the with- 
drawal of the Russian army from the Balkan 
Peninsula, on the conclusion of a treaty with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, on the vindication of the 
bonor of the British arms in South Africa, and 
palliates the delay of the adoption of essential 
reforms by the Ottoman Government by plead- 
ing the calamities of the late war as an excuse 
for procrastination. This speech from the throne 
may be profitably read by the student of English 
history in conjunction with Mr. Gladstone's 
scathing indictment of the present Administra- 
tion in the August ‘‘ Nineteeth Century.” Ia this 
article he avers that the present Government 
took office without a single serious difficulty to 
confront them at home or abroad, but that if 
they were to hand it over to their successors to- 
morrow, they would hand it over weighted with 
such cares as never have been known to the expe- 
rience of the last half-century. He accuses it of 
either ignoring or mismanaging domestic interests, 
and initiating a policy of practical imperialism, by 
inaugurating measures of public importance 
without previous consultation of Parliament; of 
increasing the expenditures without increasing 
the resources of the nation; of persistent blunder- 
ing in foreign affairs, under which branch of his 
indictment he presents fifteen specifications —the 
most important of which may be grouped under 
the general accusation of the development of 
Personal despotism abroad; and of utter failure 
in securing those reforms in Turkey which the 
Berlin treaty contemplated, and not one of 


remains to be seen what it means. 


which, by the admission of Lord Beaconsfield by the Christian Union several months ago, has 


himself, has yet been achieved. 


The mails confirm the interpretation given by 
the Christian Union to the recent ministerial 
revolution in Turkey. Grand Vizier Khaireddin 


Pasha, a Tunisian by birth, had been struggling | 


to establish constitutional government in Turkey: 
that is, to make the ministry independent of the 
will of the Sultan and dependent upon the will of 
the representative assembly. He finally tendered 
his resignation, imperatively protesting that he 
would not remain in office unless guarantees of 
constitutional government were given by the Sal- 
tan. He was backed up in his purpose by the 
representatives of the Western Powers, and for a 
few days it was believed that the Sultan would 
yield to their inflaence and adopt his Vizier’s pro- 
gramme, 
archy—at the last moment interposed, declaring 
his project to be inconsistent with the Sacred Law 
of the Koran. The Vizier’s resignation was ac- 
cepted, and with it that of Caratheodori Pasha— 
a Christian, and, we believe, the only Christian in 
the Ministry—on whose influence the Christians 
of the Turkish Empire have largely depended for 
their protection. Turkey thus falls back again 
into its old habit of absolutism, a poor prelude to 
the reforms promised by tbe Porte, and semi- 
officially guaranteed by England, in Asia Minor. 


It now 
It pro- 
vides a body which, without giving instruc- 
tion, will confer degrees, based upon examina- 
tion of the graduates of any college which may 
be instituted by private enterprise; it provides 
for a senate, which will consist, at first entirely, 
and eventually mainly, of appointees of the Crown, 
and which will have authority to make donations 
to scholars, not only for relative proficiency, but 
for achieving a certain degree of success and 


The Irish University bill has passed. 


advancement in their studies. This confers upon | 


the senate which is to be created power to give, 


indirectly, large State aid to Roman Catholic in- | 


stitutions, and it was this provision in the amend- 
ed bill which, we judge, secured the final assent, 
if not affirmative support, of the Roman Catholic 


hierarchy. At the same time, the principle of the | 


bill, which, in form, recognizes no sectarian dis- 
tinction, secured for it the support of the extrem 
Protestants; it was even advocated by Mr. Faw- 
cett. 


The English Parliament are discussing a bill 
which is apparently certain to be lost at the pres- 


hereafter. [It isa law laying a small tax on the 
income of all charities, in order to provide a fund 
out of which to defray the expenses of the 
Governmental Charities Commission. There is a 


can communities. 
New York and Massachusetts, for example, there 
isa Board of State Charities, and since its super- 
vision of charities has been established great 
benefits have resulted, in unifying a before hetro- 
geneous collocation of independent beneficencies, 
and correcting individual abuses. But the work 
of these boards has been severely impaired by 
want of funds. If each charity were compelled 
to bear its quota of their reasonable expenditure 
they might be made much more efficient than they 
are. 


The retirement of Count Andrassy from the 
Premiership of Austro-Hungary, foreshadowed 


The Ulema—the Mohammedan hier- 


taken place. It is one of the results of the Berlin 
treaty. The annexation of Bosnia added a large 
Slav element, and thus aroused the opposition of 
the Magyars. It added a considerable burden of 
taxation, and thus aroused the opposition of the 
German provinces. Before this combined opposi- 
tion the entire Administration has been compelled 
to retire—whether permanently or temporarily it 
is impossible to predict. In the triad of great 
Continental statesmen—Gortschakoff, Bismarck, 
and Andrassy—the latter has held a distinguished 
position. His difficulties have been greater in the 
heterogeneous empire which he wus called upon to 
administrate, and his course has been more con- 
sistent than that of his more eminent contempor- 
ary—the German Prince and statesman. 


The Christian public will heartily sympathize 


with the desire of the Administration to put a 


stop to the increase of Mormonism and polygamy 
in this country by importations from abroad, 
and the national disgrace inflicted by the ex- 
_istence of Utah is, it must be confessed, not a 
little alleviated by the consideration of the fact 
that scarcely a single American convert is ever 
added to the polygamous population of Salt Lake 
—they are nearly all English, Seotch, Norwegians 
and Danes. In so far as it is possible for foreign 
governments to ascertain beforehand the crim- 
inal character of preposed emigrants to our 
shores it is clearly their duty to prevent the 
emigration; but we do not see how it is possible 
for governments to investigate the religious 
opinions, the licentious purposes, or even the 
moral practices of persons sailing from their 
coasts, and not already under legal accusation 
of crime. As little would it be possible for us 
to establish here a moral quarantine which should 
prevent the immigration of persons unconvicted of 
crime, but purposing to commit it. The London 
‘* Times” in this respect echoes the opinion edi- 
torially implied last week in our columns: ‘‘ No 
European Government can be otherwise than de- 
sirous that the gross superstition should be speedily 


dissipated, but,we do not see any way to direct in- 


terference, though Migration Commissioners may 


distribute tracts at the outposts. . . . Whatever 


may be done by Congress, the British Parliament 


e | would never give the executive power to interfere 


with American emigrants.” The right o: our 


country to return,fas we did last week, a pau- 
per shipped from a European poor-house to our 


shores, or a convicted criminal sent to America as 


to Botany Bay, is quite distinct from the rigbt to 
ent session, but which, apparently, is almost | 


equally certain to be revived in a different form — 


refuse to receive men unconvicted of crime be- 
cause their opinions or purposes give good reason 
to suspect them of the intention to commit it. 
We must deal with Mormonism chiefly within the 
borders of our own territory; with polygamy asa 


“ crime, not as a profession or a purpose, and we must 
hint in this proposal worth considering by Ameri-— 


In the most advanced States, | 


trust for the overthrow of this organized animal- 
ism, under the spurious pretense of religion, to 
the vigorous punishment of polygamy when per- 
petrated, to educational influences, the schools, 
the telegraph, the printing-press and the free 


church, and to the dissension and disruption 
which are already happily showing themselves 


in the once powerful but now decaying Mormon 
sect. Even Congressman Cannon—the Mormon 
delegate to Washington—declares that, ‘‘ viewed 
from an entirely pro-Mormon standpoint, the in- 
fluences now surrounding the Church must ulti- 
mately destroy it;” and one who is not a Mormon 
will not share Congressman Cannon’s faith 
in the ‘‘interposition of divine power,” which 


at 
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he admits can alone prevent the downfall of the 
system. 


Another chapter has been added to the strange 
story of the abduction of Mr. Stewart's body. In 
January last, General Jones, formerly Postmaster 
of New York, and now a practicing lawyer in this 
city, received a letter containing a check for $100, 
and requesting bim to act as attorney in a nego- 
tiation for the return of Mr. Stewart’s body. The 
letter was signed Henry G. Romaine, and was lett 
at Mr. Jones’s office by an unknown man. With 
the letter, there was a package containing the 
silver knobs and part of a handle belonging to 
Mr. Stewart's coffin, a small piece of the coffin 


cloth, to show its texture, and a five-sided piece 


of paper, which, upon subsequent examination, 
was found to fit exactly in the space left by the 
cutting in the cloth made at the time of the rob- 
bery. A second package, received a few days 
later, contained the coffin plate, with instructions 
to publish a ‘‘ personal” if it was desirable to open 
negotiations on a money basis. Mr. Jones laid 
these facts before Judge Hilton, advising him, at 
the same time, that no money should be paid to 
the thieves. A ‘‘ personal” was inserted in the 
‘* Herald” of February 14th, by direction of Judge 
Hilton, notifying the parties of Mr. Jones’s will- 
ingness to act as counsel. The robbers then sent 
their terms, insisting upon $200,000 as the price 
for the return of the body. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A CHAPTER OF HISTORY. 


HILE the City of New York can scarcely 
be said to have had an efficient police 
since the days of Thomas Acton and Jobn A. 
Kennedy, yet the present troubles in the Board, 
which are by this time notorious and of more 
than local interest, may be regarded as dating 
from its reorganization by Mayor Havemeyer ip 
1873, with Messrs. Henry Smith, Chbarlick, Gard- 
ner, Duryea and Russell as Commissicners. Of 
these five, Smith held over from the previous Ring 
Board. The remaining four were Havemeyer’s 
appointments, made with the concurrence of the 
Common Council, and selected, seemingly, not so 
much with any reference to their fitness for the 
office as to their disposition to head-off their 
colleague, who, it was not unnaturally supposed, 
would seek to perpetuate the evil influences of 
the old régime. The result, as might have been 
expected, was an utter lack of barmony and a 
total failure to serve the public interests. 

In the spring of 1874, the Mayor's prerogatives 
with respect to appointments were enlarged, the 
oceasion being the death of Henry Smith. To fill 
the vacancy thus caused, the Republicans desired 


the appointment of Judge Henry G. Howland 


whom, however, the Democratic Board of Alder- 
men would not confirm, Thereupon, the Repub- 
lican Legislature passed an act allowing the Mayor 


Judge Hilton | to fill vacancies caused by removal or death with- 


would only agree to give the original reward | out the concurrence of the Board of Aldermen— 


of $25,000. A watch was put upon Mr. Jones, | a 
| knowledged by appointing to the vacant offices, 


with the hope that the robbers might attempt 
to hold some personal communication with 
him, but no such attempt was made, and the 
negotiations were dropped until about three 
weeks ago, when Judge Hilton published another 
‘* personal” inviting farther negotiation. It is be- 
lieved that Henry G. Romaine is the agent for the 
thieves, and bas the body in charge. It is to be 
hoped that Judge Hilton will come to no terms 
with these infamous wretches. The interests of 
society demand that such an offence shall not 
only prove profitless to its perpetrators, but that 
every effort should be directed to their conviction 
and punishment. It were better that the whole 
amount demanded should be spent in securing 
their arrest than that a single dollar should be 
paid them for their sacrilegious crime. 


Even though M. De Lessep’s plan for an inter- 
oceanic canal has met with but little favor out- 
side his own party, and he has found but little 
success in obtaining subscriptions to the stock of 
‘the company, the agitation of the project has led 
to much discussion, and many new plans have de- 
veloped. Now, from Nicaragua, comes the report 
that the Government have, during all this talk, 
gone quietly to work improving the San Juan 
River, on the American plan, and early in the 
winter it will be navigable as far as Lake Nicara- 


gua, only leaving a few miles of canal to be dug 


to complete the undertaking and actually connect 
the Atlantic and Pacific. 


The New England newspapers have been filled 
with gossip growing out of the reputed altercation 
between ex-Governor Sprague and Senator Conk- 
ling at Narragansett Pier. The parties immedi- 


concession which Mayor Havemeyer ac- 


not Mr. Howland, but Abraham Disbecker, a 
protégé of his own, and, though a Republican, not 
the choice of the party managers. 

Closely following this event, which, as may be 
suppored, greatly scandalized Mr. Havemeyer's 
Republican allies, came the indictment of Com- 
missioners Charlick and Gardner by the Grand 
Jury, upon the instigation of John Kelly, and 
their removal from office by the Court. Mr. 
Havewmeyer indignantly reappointed the ex Cowm- 


_missioners—each to the other’s place—but it was 


deemed expedient that they should decline the 
honor and retire to private life. To their places 
the Mayor then appointed John R. Voorhis, and 
George W. Matsell, the latter at that time Super- 
intendent of Police. The Board as reconstituted 
embraced Messrs. Duryea, Disbecker, Matsell and 
Voorbis— Russell having been legislated out of 
office—and so remained until the spring of 1875, 
when Duryea’s term expired, and Mr. Wickham, 
who had by that time succeeded to the Mayoralty, 
appointed Gen. Smith in his place. 

The next change in the Board hinged upon the 
fall elections of 1875, in which, it will be remem- 
bered, Tammany Hall suffered an overwhelming 
defeat. A solid Republican Legislature was elect- 
ed, and all the prospects seemed favorable for the 
enactment, at Albany, of several laws which were 
urgently needed for the better government of the 
city, but which for years Tammany had success- 
fully opposed. The Legislature cpened, the bills 
were introduced, carrried forward in their several 
stages towards a final passage, but were finally 
either defeated by Republican votes or were never 
allowed by those who had them in charge to come 
toa vote atall. The patronage of Tammany, so 


ately involved have kept a wise silence, and we | seriously imperilled, was preserved. Our readers 


have not sufficient faith in the newspaper report- 
ers’. stories to repeat their substance, or to en- 


may draw their own inference as to the 
terms on which it was preserved from the 


deavor to disentangle the truth from their contra- fact that tbree months earlier the Tammany 


dictions. Only this much is apparent: that 


Mayor had summarily turned Messrs. Matsell 


financial ruin and domestic distress, as well as and Disbecker out of the Police Board and 
the dishonor of a once reputed name in Ameri- | 


ean history, have been caused by habits of dissi- 
pation, and that the glimpse into her untold 
humiliation and pain, so long hidden by the wife 


| 
| 


and mother from the public, repeats the lesson so | 
often and sv painfully repeated in American his- | 
tory, ot the dangerin and the disaster from the | 
wine-cup, even in the wealthiest and most ipfinen- | 


tial, the most intellectual and the most cultured | 
on its way to the polls, furnishes a more remark- 


able political coincidence. 


circles. This domestic drama is exceptional only 
from the importance of the parties involved. Sir 


James Hannen, President of the Court of Probate | 


and Divorce in Great Britain, has recently de- 


clared, from his judicial seat, that, with respect 


to marriages from which a dissolution is sought, 
and wills that are contested, the greater part ot 


tracted by husband or wife, or testator. 
4 


appointed in their places Messrs De Witt 
Cliaton Wheeler and Joel B. Erhardt, both 
prominent Republican politicians. We do not 
assert that a bargain was made, conveying to the 
Republicans the places in the Police Board in re- 
turn for prospective legislation, or rather the hin- 
drance of legislation, but not even Mr. Weller’s 
celebrated performance, whereby the stage-coach 
containing the Eatensville electors was overturned 


One more change took place in the Board before 
the commencement of Mayor Cooper’s term, viz. : 
the appointment of Sidney P. Nichols in the place 
of John R. Voorhis; so that at the beginning of 


the present year the Commissioners were Messrs. 
the litigation arises from habits of drinking con- | Smith, Nichols, Erhardt, and Wheeler. By this 


time the inefficiency of the Department had be- 
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come notorious, and the incoming Mayor was 
regarded as pledged to make a reform in this di- 
rection, if in no other. Accordingly, notice was 
served on Mr. Erhardt, whose term of office had 
already expired, and upon Messrs. Smith and 
Nichols, to show cause why tbey should not be 
removed, under that provision of the charter 
which empowers the Mayor to remove heads of 
departments ‘‘ for cause, and after opportunity to 
be heard, subject, before such removal shall take 
effect, to the approval of the Governor, expressed 
in writing.” Mr. Nichols’s removal was at once 
approved by the Governor, and the Mayor ap- 
pointed Mr. C. F. MacLean in his place, while Mr, 
Erhardt anticipated his sentence by resignation, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Stephen B. French, 
In the case of Geperal Smith, the papers were 


| held by the Governor for four months, and then 
transmitted to the Mayor with his approval; 


whereupon Mr. Cooper appointed to the office his 
private secretary, Mr. James E. Morrison. Against 
the one remaining Commissioner no action was 
taken until a fortnight since, when he, too, was 
served with notice to show cause—a proceeding 
which he at once took Jegal measures to resist, as 
related last week. 

In Mr. Wheeler's case, however, there seems 
even less reason than in the others why he should 
not be removed. The charges which have been 
brought against him, and which it is understood 
he does not deny, clearly involve a misappro- 
priation of funds, Mr. Wheeler baving bought 
the cloth for the police uniforms at one price and 
sold it to the police at a higher, without account- 
ing for the difference to the city. 

Briefly, then, these are the facts of the case: 
incompetency and mal-administration on the 
part of the Commissioners so notorious as to need 
no proof, and ample power on the Mayor's 
part to turn them out. Why it should be sought 
to restrict this power, or make-it practically in- 
operative, by requiring it to be exerted through 
the tedious process of the courts, it is not easy to 
see. 

Mayor Cooper’s course in this matter seems to 
have been straightforward from the start. He 
has labored under the disadvantage of being the 
choice of two parties, towards both of whom he 
has, no doubt, felt some obligation, but neither 
of whom—as might have been expected—he has 
altogether pleased. That he is playing into the 
bands of Mr. Tilden is a story now being indus- 
triously circulated by the organs of that wing of 
the Republican party to which Commissioner 
Wheeler belongs, but which no one who knows 
Mr. Cooper believes. Even if it be a fact that 
Mr. Tilden’s personal interests just now lie in the 
line of the public interests, we should not on 
that account sacrifice the latter. The chances 
of improved local government in New York are 
too few and far between to let the Tilden bug- 
bear prevent us from grasping them when they 
are within our reach. 


A PREACHER’S PROBLEM. 


8 along the New Jersey coast the wash of the 

ocean changes the beach, while the great. 
coast-line remains the same, so the tides of doubt 
that roll in on us from the illimitable and un- 
fatbomable sea of the unknown are continually 
shifting the outer and sbiftable line of belief; 
and this never more than now. There are no 
minds more liable to this process than those of 
the religious teachers; most liable of all are the 
most spiritually thoughtful. For the profounder 
one’s thought, the nearer one lives to the sea— 
that is, to eternity and to God—the greater will 
be the wash of the surf on his soul; the less to 
him will be the bulwarks which his more thought- 
less fellows have built in the sand to keep out the 
ocean tides. The men who have never got nearer 
to God than a definition, nor to eternity than a 
demonstration that it exists, will have few doubts, 
perhaps none at all. The men who have walked 
with God, and found him past finding out; who 
have lived on the edge of eternity, and looked off 
on the illimitable, will be doubtful, not of the 
great facts of God and immortality, but of the 
human triangulation of either. 

Now, what is such a minister to do? He finds 
his mind increasingly dissatisfied with the theo- 
logical definitions of the indefinable, with the 
buman philosophies of divine truths, which bear 
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about the same relation to the reality that a phys- 
ical map does to the actual Alps. He believes, 
with a profounder faith than ever before, in God, 
inspiration, sin, punishment, pardon; but he is 
doubtful, perhaps more than doubtful, about 
theories of the Trinity, the plenary inspiration of 
the Book, the story of the fall, the meaning of 
the enigmatical forebodings of the Bible aud the 
more enigmatical forebodings of the human soul, 
and the various theories of the Atonement. His 
faith is more spiritual, and therefore lees defin- 
able; be believes more in truth, and therefore 
less in human definitions of it. As faith grows 
more profound, belief grows more unsatisfying. 

The perplexity of such a teacher, if he allows 
himself fairly to face his life-problem, is increased 
by the attitude of the hierarchy toward him. We 
use this term in no opprobrious sense, but with 
Webster's definition in mind: ‘‘ The body of per- 
sons to whom is entrusted the direction of things 
sacred.” For the hierarchy is always, and of 
necessity, a body which supposes that the exist- 
ence of things sacred depends on its keeping. 
God is in the box; if the box should be carried off 
by the Philistines, God would be gone. The tem- 
ple and the sacritices are religion; if these should 
cease, the world would lapse into chaos again. If 
Stephen ventures to assert that God was before 
the temple, and will be after it, the hierarchy no 
longer stone him, but they courteously request 
him to get out of Jerusalem. They excommuni- 
eate him, though without anathema—possibly 
even with compliments on his piety, provided he 
consents to go out of the holy city without resist- 
ance. This hierarchy declares very vigorously 
that any minister who doubts the human defini- 
tion is guilty of bad faith if he remains in the 
church which once adopted it. He may love his 
country ever so well; but if he wishes to add to or 
erase from its flag a star, he has no right under it. 
If he does not believe that the Athanasian doctrine 
of the Trinity affords a perfect phrenological chart 
of Divinity, he is a Unitarian; if he is inclined to 
think that Moses’s story of the fall may be a le- 
gend or an allegory, he is a Pelagian; if he ques- 
tions whether death in Scripture means eternal 
existence in torment, if he thinks it may mean 
absolute cessation of existence, or a painful transi- 
tion, through fiery discipline, from a corrupt life 
to a life incorruptible, or something left purposely 
undefined, and to present thought undefinable, he 
is a Universalist. Why does he not go to his own 
place? 

The hierarchy are not to blame. They do not 
know, they cannot comprehend, that he repudiates 
the Unitarian definition of God more vigorously 
than he does the Trinitarian, the Pelagian theory 
of the origin of sin more vigorously than the Cal- 
vinistic, and the easy-going, good-natured concep- 
tion of punishment as a mere mode of self-devel- 
opment, more vehemently than the doctrine of 
hopeless penalty. They cannot understand that 
the soul may believe in God so profoundly as to 
doubt all definitions, feel the burden of sin so 
deeply as to question all theories of its historic 
origin, and hold fast to the punitive justice of 
God with such awe of faith that all pretended 
prevision of its execution will seem inadequate, 
if not absolutely inconsistent with God’s eternal 
nature. 

What is this minister to do? We describe a 
typical case. Some of our ministerial readers will 
recognize the truth of the portrait. 

Clearly he is not called on to leave the church 
of his fathers. He is to pay no attention to the 
hierarchical appeals to his manliness and honor 
and candor to go forth and leave them with an 
untroubled and unvexed authority. He is to go 
out of the church of his spiritual affiliations 
when he is put out, and not before. He is to 
throw on those who choose to take it the respon- 


sibility of defining the conditions of their spirit- |. 


ual fellowship. He is to go right on in the place 
where God has put him, preaching the truth as 
God reveals it to him. He is to followin this 
respect, as in all others, the example of his Divine 
Master. The Lord did not hold the historic faith 
of the Pharisaic hierarchy; but he preached in 
the Temple till the day before his death. Paul 
did not hold the historic faith of the Jewish na- 
tion; but he preached in the synagogues till they 
shut their doors against him. Luther remained 
in the Roman Catholic communion till it cast 
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him out; Wesley in the Established Church till 
death took him to the church universal. This 
has been the divine way, the way of Christ and 
that of his closest followers, from Paul to Stephen 
H. Tyng, Jr. It is the only way in which the 
church can itself grow in the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is the only way in which 
individuality of faith can be preserved without 
indefinite schism. If you have lost faith, if un- 
seen verities seem unreal, you should cease to 
preach altogether; but if you have only lost some 
beliefs, stay and preach where you are. 

A more difficult problem is presented by the 
question: How shall I preach? To what extent 
shall my change of philosophy affect my public 
ministry? It is more difficult, because no direct 
and definite answer can be given to it. Frank- 
ness in declaring their own position on the great 
points of Christian faith was never more impera- 
tively demanded of Christian teuchers than now. 
A lie is a cowardly crime anywhere; it is that 
and blasphemy beside in the pulpit. God has 
marked his abomination of a pious lie by Christ’s 
phillipic against the Pharisees, and by the Holy 
Spirit’s more terrible phillipic against Ananias 
and Sapphira. To appeal to old beliefs in others 
which the preacher does not hold himself has 
been in past ages a common vice of religious 
teachers; but it has always made infidelity and it 
always will. The preacher is not under obliga- 
tion to say all that he thinks; but he is under the 
most sacred obligation not to say anything which 
he does not think. He has no right to use words 
and phrases which will convey to his people one 
meaning while they bear in his own mind an- 
other; to talk of the fire which is not quenched, 
when he is thinking of destruction but means 
that they shall think of torment. But, on the 
other hand, he need not, he ought not to, 
carry to his people his doubts and disbeliefs. 
They want affirmations, not negations. No age 
ever needed positive truth more and denials less 
than this age. The preacher need waste no time 
in attacking old creeds; rust and rot are doing 
their work fast enough on all that is decayable; 
the work of the ministry is to rebuild faith on 
firmer foundation. Preach your beliefs, not your 
disbeliefs. 

But preach them as faiths, not as philosophies. 
Follow the example of Christ. He did not define 
God, he pressed home the duty of allegianve to 
God; he did not discuss the origin of sin, he con- 
vinced men of their sins that he might lead them 
to repentance; be did not philosophize about in- 
spiration, he quoted the Scripture when he 
thought it would lend practical sanction to his 
words; he did not define the nature of future 
punishment, he warned men of its certainty and 
awfulness; he did not outline a theory of the 
atonement, he proclaimed pardon and peace to 
the penitent. Work out a scheme of theology 
for yourself if you will—and can; but do that in 
your study, not in your pulpit. 

Preach those truths which are wrought into your 
own soul, and the use of which will convince, 
convert, persuade, instruct your actual congrega- 
tion. Adapt your teaching to their need. Let 
Paul’s rule be yours: ‘‘I kept back nothing that 
was profitable.” Doubtful disputations, theo- 
logicul theories, inveighings against old creeds, 
constructing of new ones, are not profitable. 
Never forget that the power of the pulpit is a 
vital personal power, the power of a living soul 
on living souls, of truth, not abstract, but in ha- 
man experience and over other human experi- 
ences. Utter the truth which has proved itself 
powerful in the up-building of your own soul, 
and it shall prove powerful unto the up-building 
of other souls. And leave the hierarchy to take 
care of its own sacred things. 


NOTES. 


In her poem, “Giving All,” Miss M. E. Bennett 
throws some light on the mystery of self-sacritice, 
and makes it plain that the demands laid upon us are 
not greater than we are able to meet. A “ Member 
of the New York Bar" bas something to say about 
the “Crime of Cruelty” as the laws of different 
countries and ages bave regarded it, and of the 
work of Mr. Bergh’s Society. Miss M. P. Woodbrndge 
explores the depths of the “Au Sable Chasm,” takes 
us into some perilous places, and rewards us with 
some striking and picturesque views. Susan Coolidge 
tells a tender, pathetic story to the accompaniment 
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of “A Spinning Wheel,” and the Rev. Charles Hall 
Everest finds suggestive and hopeful thoughts on the 
subject of “Unknown Co-Laborers.” Mr. Beecher 
preaches this week on the “ Kingdom Within.” “The 
Sorrows of Childhood” are sympathetically recount- 
ed by Mrs. M. F. Butts; F. E. Hamilton describes the 
sad fate of “The Disobedient Rabbit;” Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller concludes her story of “ Priscilla’s 
Boys,” and Aunt Patience has her usual interesting 
talk with her numerous young friends. 


In a sermon recently preached in a Boston pulpit it 
was stated that “Jesus never chose texts for his ser- 
mons.” This is a curious statement for an intelligent 
man to make, because discourses of Christ are full of 
citations from the Old Testament Scriptures, which, 
if they do not preface the discourses in the technical 
place of texts, certainly fulfill their functions as the 
bases ou which the teaching rests. The point at which 
a text is inserted in a discourse is immaterial; every 
discourse has a text when it is founded on some utter- 
ance of received authority made by another than the 
speaker. In this sense, many of the discourses of 
Jesus were preached from texts. There is one passage 
ip particular which it is surprising the author of this 
statement should have overlooked. Itisin the fourth 
chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, beginning at tbe 16th 
verse. 


Mr. Macrae’s summary expulsion has started some- 
one to inquire what, practically, is the doctrine set 
forth by the Confession of Faith of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, and for lack of adhesion to which 
he has been driven from its fold. The enquirer has 
unearthed from the sermons of Ebenezer Erskine, a 
famous Scotch minister, the following specimen of 
“ historic faith"’: “Oh! what a bed is this! no feath- 
ers but fire, no friends but furies, no ease but fetters, 
no duylight but darkness, no clocks to pass away the 
time, but endless eternity, fire eternal always burning 
and never dying. Oh! who can endure everlasting 
flames? It shall not be quenched night nor day; the 
smoke thereof shall go up for ever and ever. The 
wicked shall be crowded together like bricks in a 
fiery furnace.” No wonder Mr Macrae asked the 
Synod to define their present faith. No great wonder 
that they declined, lest the definition should indicate 
as great a divergence from past traditions as his own. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
YHAUTAUQUA does not put its best foot foremost. 


The first feeling.of a stranger on arrival is one of 


perplexity—not to say disappointment. He is hurried 
through Jamestown, lest he shall be too late for the 
boat, and arrives at the dock to find that the boat 
which ought to have sailed for Chautauqua an hour 
ago has not yet even arrived on its downward trip. 
He arrives at the ground, buys his ticket and passes 
through the gate, but finds no one to tell him where he 
shall get a shelter for his head. He goes to the Palace 
Hotel, to find it already full, makes a bargain for pri- 
vate quarters, carries his bag to the room, and dis- 
covers it to be about twelve feet square and already 
occupied by three gentlemen, with whom he is to share 
it. He goes back to the hotel, and gets a bunk in its 
rotunda, and, being obliged to put up his umbrella in 
the night to keep off the drippings from the canvas roof, 


doubts whether it is fairly entitled to its cognomen of 


Palace Hotel.’ The fact appears to be, that the man- 
agers of Chautauqua have not yet recovered from their 
chronic state of surprise at the crowd whom the pro- 
gramme attracts to this classic ground, and have not 
yet learned how adequately to provide for them. 
Fortunately I had been to Chautauqua before, and I 
had “friends at court.” In fifteen minutes after my ar- 
rival I had been introduced to a cottage where I found 
very comfortable quarters at very reasonable prices— 
a moderate-sized room to myself for seventy-five cents 
aday. The crowd at Chautauqua is, it ought to be 
added, a crowd of practical Christians, who believe 
in and practice the Golden Rule. There is a great 
crowd, but no crowding; and in the three days I was 


on the ground, while [ saw many an act of quiet cour- - 


tesy and kindness, I heard not an ugly word, and saw 
not in house, tent, temple, street, or restaurant, a 
single act of selfishness or even inconsiderate rudeness. 
There is no law against smoking; but no man puffs his 
tobacco-smoke in your face at Chautauqua. There are 
no reserved seats; but no one spreads himself over two 
seats and looks unconsciously into space while you 
stand. There is always a crowd at the restaurant; 
but no one sits and plays with his knife and fork after 
his meal is over, while you wait for your chance. 

But very great improvements have been made, in ma- 
terial respects, since I was last at Chautauqua, two 
years ago. I do not know any place in the country where 
one would get, at the same price, as good foed, as well 
cooked, and as promptly served, as at the restaurant 
on the hill; and although the filling of two or three 
thousand people necessarily involves noise and trouble 
Gerran’s is peace and quietness compared with Coney 


Island. Very considerable sanitary improvements 
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have also been made, and the grounds generally are 
cleanly and in good order. 

The greatest improvements, however, have been 
made inthe facilities for the ‘feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.” The old pavilion is gone. The old 
auditorium remains, but is deserted. A hall has been 
put up capable of seating, I should guess, a thousand 
people, with a roof which protects from the sun and 
rain. This building affords an admirable place for the 
smaller and less popular gatherings of Chautauqua. A 
children’s temple has been erected, which is a great 
improvement on the old section tent. Here Mr B. T. 
Vincent every morning gave several hundred children 
drill in the Bible, and here, in the afternoon, Mrs. Sey- 
mour, the Superintendent of the Primary Department 
of Dr. Booth’s mission, of this city, illustrated her pe- 
culiar methods by teaching a little class of infant 
children before a large class of Sunday-school teachers. 
But the center of Chautauqua is now its amphitheater, 
finished this spring. The architect has skilfully 
availed himself of the valley, or gorge, whose steep sides 
he has somewhat extended and made a floor for a semi- 
circle of rising tiers and seats. The platform at the 
foot of these two hills is in the focus of ten or twelve 
thousand eyes—for the roof will cover six thousand 
auditors easily—and so scientifically has this amphi- 
theater been constructed that, although it is simply a 
roof and floors without walls, one can easily make 
himself heard in the outermost circle without raising 
his voice above a natural tone. I have had occasion 
to speak at not a few camp-meetings, East and West, 
and I give the palm to the Chautauqua amphitheater 
over all groves and auditoriums which I have ever 
spoken in for acoustic properties. Indeed, there are 
few churches or music-halls capable of holding an 
equal number of people in which it is equally easy to 
speak and to hear. 

Chautauqua is more than ever a university this year. 
It is no longer a Sunday-school Assembly. Indeed, I 
am not sure but that the Sunday-school idea has been 
allowed to drop too far into abeyance, and that other 
studies have been permittedsto absorb, some at least, 
of the time and attention that used to be and that still 
ought to be concentrated on the study of the Bible. 
Professor Churchill has been giving a series of emi- 
nently practical instructions in elocution—not rules 
for rising and falling inflections; but principles for 
the physiological management of the lungs and vocal 
organs, on which all true elocution depends. Dr. Lord 
has been giving his deservedly famous series of histori- 
cal lectures. Dr. Currie has presented Arminian the- 
ology one morning, and Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, 
Augustinian theology, on the next, so that Calvinists 
and Arminians have each enjoyed an opportunity to 
learn the salient points in each other’s theological sys- 
tem from its ablest representative. A school of lan- 
guages has beep added, in which, if French, and Ger- 
man, and Greek, are not taught, pupils are at least 
started on the track of self-instruction; and the funda- 
mental principles of physiology and hygiene, with 
which every man ought to be acquainted, and of 
which most men are painfully ignorant, have been ex- 
pounded in a series of lectures by Dr. Sargent, of this 
city. Of course, there have been entertainments, 
though less this year I think than in former years, and 
lectures, more or less popular, from those of Profes- 
sor Cook, to those of some unknown orators, whose 
names it would be needless here to mention. But these, 
the fireworks, the illuminated fleet, and the croquet, and 
the boating, are rather magnets which draw the crowd 
than the real provision for their intellectual nutriment. 

The C. L. 8S. C. (which cabalistic letters signify 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle) has grown 
into prominence within a single year. Last year it 
was inaugurated. Eight thousand pupils have begun a 
course of reading and study under the instruction afford- 
ed by this department of the Chautauqua University. 
As in all universities, some who have entered have 
fallen alway, but the probabilities are that two-thirds or 
three-fourths will go on with the course another year. 
For fifty cents, one who desires to do his reading sys- 
tematically, and to get some permanent and efficient 
instruction out of it, may have guidance and com- 
panionship in his year’s course. 

Chautauqua has been sometimes criticised as tending 
to produce superficiality in study. If it undertook, as 
its critics have sometimes imagined it dees, to teach 
Latin, Greek, German, French, history, science, theo- 
logy, and the like, ina course lasting but two weeks in 
the woods, it would be justly amenable to this criti- 
cism, but Chautauqua does nothing of the sort. It 
furnishes impulse, and it furnishes direction, and the 
real value of Chautauqua is seen, not in the studies 
which are prosecuted for two weeks under its trees, 
but in the new intellectual life which is stimulated 
in thousands of homes all through the country, and 
that is carried on through the weeks and months, 
and, perhaps, the years of the future life. Long live 
Chautauqua, and long live the Bishop of Chautauqua— 
Dr. J. H. Vincent. L. A. 


GIVING ALL. 
By M. E. BENNETT. 


H what a pure, white flame lit up the face, 
The eager, childish face, that questioned me ! 
“Could we give all—all things for God’s fair grace ? 
Leave everything to follow perfectly?” 


Awe-struck, and shaken in my soul, I cry: 

“* Deep are thy words, my child! Seek not the vow, 
Though, soon or late, our’souls must make reply, 

Yet let the Saviour ask it—and not thou.” 


‘“‘Say, rather—‘ Can I fully yield to-day 
The things for which to-day His Wisdom asks ?’ 
The measured steps along the narrow way, 
Fulfillment fair of little, lowly tasks ¢’” 


**Canst heed His voice to-day ? Care not to know 
How bigh along the mountain side it leads. 

Ah ! what if some most blessed morn could show 
Thy faithful answer said for thee in deeds !’’ 


“Thou may 'st not leap to glory. God alone 

Can bring thee, step by step, where waits for thee 
This crown of life, with grateful tears to own, 

‘I can do all through Christ, who strengthens me !’ ”’ 


THE CRIME OF CRUELTY. 


By a MEMBER OF THE NEW YoOrRK Bar. 


T is curious to read in how different a light animal 
life has been regarded in different ages and by 
different races. In some countries animals have been 
deified, or scrupulously protected upon the strictest 
religious grounds against every form of abuse or harm. 
This is the rule in India, and wherever the creed of 
Buddha prevails. Even noxious insects may not be 
killed. Animal life is sacred. London papers a few 
years ago mentioned a suit between two servants of a 
Calcutta native merchant who quarreled over the 
division of their pay for ‘‘ feeding bugs.”” The magis- 
trate’s inquiry elicited that the native merchants were 
much annoyed—this is nothing new—by certain pes- 
tiferous insects at night. But religion forbade these 
should be killed—this is a novel view to Americans. 
Hence servants were employed to sleep (lie awake 
more likely) in the employer’s bed, an hour or two be- 
fore his time for retiring, that the vexing appetite 
might be somewhat cloyed, and the master have a bet- 
ter chance of rest. It was the wages for this service 
of respect to the sacredness of insect life that the 
quarreling Hindoos could not divide. 

Another aspect of this topic is, that four or five cen- 
turies ago, and upon the continent of Europe, animals 
were treated as responsible beings, amenable to legal 
proceedings and punishments. They were arrested 
and brought before courts to answer for crimes, and 
meantime were shut upin prison. The public prose- 
cutor prepared a formal accusation, and a counselor 
was selected to plead for the defendant. Witnesses 
were examined, and judgment gravely pronounced. If 
the accused animal was found guilty, the judge passed 
sentence of death, and this was executed with great 
formality, and in a variety of ways; the offending 
beast being often dressed in the clothing of a man. 
Antique European law-books contain reports of trials 
of swine, bulls, horses, etc., in public courts, for the 
offense of killing persons, and they were gravely hung 
for their misdeeds. 

The ecclesiastical courts of four and five centuries 
ago had appropriate forms of proceeding against 
creatures whose prolific numbers forbade their being 
arrested and punished individually. Rats, in one case, 
were cited before the ecclesiastical tribunal for devour- 
ing the barley of the region, and their counsel estab- 
lished a successful defence—in substance, that his 
clients desired to retire from the territory, and would 
have done so if allowed, but had been prevented by 
the muitiplicity of cats lying in wait to destroy them! 
Our Western farmers troubled by grasshoppers may 
find a hint in a case where the locusts were prosecuted 
for their ravages, and a sentence of anathema pro- 
nounced against them. In Mayence, the Spanish flies, 
and in Savoy, the weevils, were proceeded against by a 
public trial. Their counsel succeeded in obtaining a 
decree that a distant territory might be assigned them 
to which they might retire. A good precedent for the 
Colorado potato-bug! In Valence, a plague of cater- 
pillars was prosecuted. The points of law raised were 
so numerous and difficult, and the trial was spun out 
so long that the insects all died before judgment was 
pronounced! Instances of this procedure are found 
as late as the earliest settlements in America. In 
Brazil there was a case of proceedings against swarms 
of ants. And, in early Canada, turtle-doves were ex- 
communicated for mischief they had done. 

Another aspect of this topic is the doctrine of trans- 
migration of souls. This tenet is, that upon the death 
ofa human being, the animating principle, or soul, 
passes into the body of some animal; and upon its 
death into that of another; and, after a long series of 
such changes, will return to the original form. This 


‘place. It is Au Sable Chasm, on the shores of Lake 


is a very ancient belief; it is popularly attributed to 
Pythagoras, yet he derived it, probably, from the 
Egyptians. It involves, as a consequence, that the 
same respect is due to the security of animal life as js 
paid to that of man; for whoso hurts an animal is 
really inflicting pain or injury upon the soul of some 
man. This idea has not been abandoned. In one 
form or another it is held by many millions of people 
of races deemed heathen, or not civilized; and it has 
been avowed by individuals among civilized peoples. 
In particular this was the faith of Louis Bonard, a 
French gentleman who died in New York city in 1871, 
and who bequeathed a large fortune to the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, an 
institution which had been for a few years endeavoring, 
with limited means, but remarkable efficiency and sue- 
cess, to introduce a reform in laws and conduct affect- 
ing the brute creation. 

For early English law, upon which ours is founded, 
allowed very little scope to labors for protection of 
animals. To injure an animal which belonged to an- 
other man, could, indeed, be prosecuted as a breach 
of the owner’s right of property. And abusing an 
animal in public view was punishable; such conduct 
was a nuisance; for it was either shocking or demoral- 
izing to those who witnessed it. But beyond these rules 
there was no very clear rule for the punishment of 
cruelty. A man might torture an animal belonging to 
himself, within his own private premises, and go free 
of punishment. 

Accordingly, the American Society has had from the 
outset to plead fora reform in ourlaw. Less than 
twelve years covers its corporate history and work, 
for it was chartered in 1866. Under the executive 
leadership of Mr. Henry Bergh, and professional coun- 
sels af Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, it has accomplished not 
only a routine enforcement of existing laws, as indi- 
cated by the reports of arrest and trial of car-drivers, 
stable proprietors, pigeon-match makers, and the like, 
but also important measures of law reform. Its efforts 
have developed and crystallized in laws and decisions 
what was doubtless a growing thought in the commun- 
ity—the view that sentient life should receive protec- 
tion for its own sake ; that cruelty deserves punishment 
as intrinsically wicked. A series of enactments has 
been secured in New York, culminating in a genera 
provision by which any person who is wilfully con- 
cerned in any act or neglect causing unjustifiable suf- 
fering or death to any animal, or, as the law explains 
that word, living creature, is punishable. And special 
provisions of law cover specifically the more ordinary 
and salient forms of abuse—fights between animals; 
swill-feeding of cows; transporting or impounding live 
stock without prescribed food and rest, or in an in- 
human manner; abandoning useless animals to die 
uncared for; overdriving or overloading beasts of 
burden; ruining horses’ feet by salting the streets after 
snow-storms, and the like. 

Nearly all (all but four, we believe) of the States 
have passed laws and organized societies in extension 
of this work. And like efforts have also been widely 
made in foreign countries. Taken altogether, there 
are two hundred and twenty-nine of these societies in 
various lands, and which are co-operating, guided by 
common principles and laboring upon homogeneous 
methods, towards the repression of cruelty throughout 
the civilized world. 


SUMMER OUT OF DOORS. 
AU SABLE CHASM. 
By M. P. WoopBRIDGE. 


AVE you ever lived in a boarding-house ?- If so, 

you know the one general topic of conversations 
from early morn to dewy eve, at certain seasons of the 
year. We hear the subject hinted at as early as Janu- 
ary by those prompt individuals who always put the 
rest of the laggard world to shame. The question, 
however, grows in_interest as April shows the first 
violets, and the trees begin to don their summer 
bravery. When June appears, in all her beauty, her 
breath redolent with new mown-hay, her hands filled 
with roses and heliotropes and lilies; when we begin 
to dread ‘“‘the glorious Fourth,” with its cannon, its 
dust, its early bell-ringing, its long list of accidents, 
then the war of words waxes fast and furious, and 
from every side resounds the exciting question: 
** Where shall we spend the summer ?” 

Newport and Rockaway, and Long Branch and 
Ocean Grove, and the Delaware Water Gap, and fifty 
other places, have their warm advocates, and some- 
times it is as insulting to speak to an adherent of the 
Hundred Island House in praise of some other summer 
resort as it would be to advise her to get a different 
sewing-machine or to praise another’s baby in her 
presence. 

Now the writer wishes to lay the readers of this 
paper under an everlasting obligation by telling them 
of a comparatively new and very delightful summer 
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Champlain, only @ few miles from Plattsburg, N. Y. 
The place is easily reached by going to Port Kent, a 
village situated on the beautiful lake, just opposite 
Burlington, Vt., and fifteen miles south of Plattsburg. 
Here comfortable conveyances await the arrival of 
travelers, and carry those whose destinies so decree 
over three miles of excellent plank-road. Here we 
enter a fine hotel, new, supplied with every modern 
convenience, with an excellent table, all at moderate 
rates. From the windows and long galleries, charming 
views may be obtained of Lake Champlain and of the 
mountains on the opposite shore. The building is 
quite elevated, and even in the long August days there 
is a delicious coolness and freshness in the air. The 
hotel, with all the land on each side of the Au Sable 
River for a distance of over two miles, is owned by 
parties in Philadelphia, and was purchased by them for 
a mere song, Only about three years ago. Now it is 
esteemed such a sure fortune it could not be bought 
at any price. 

On leaving the hotel, and descending a number of 
pairs of stairs in the rear of it, overlooking a most 
picturesque country, a five-minute walk brings you to 
a small lodge, where, by paying a trifling fee, you have 
admission to the Chasm during your visit to the hotel. 
You then, without the assistance, or, rather, annoyance, 
of a guide, proceed to wander at your own sweet will. 
You descend more steps, about two hundred of them, 
which wind their way through over-hanging maples 
and walls of old gray rocks, fairly embroidered with 
lichens, mosses and tufts of small evergreen ferns, and 
then—a scene of beauty opens before you. Looking 
up the river, a glorious waterfall, sixty feet in height, 
booms and dashes itself against the rocks, and, gather- 
ing up its ‘‘ bruised waters,” comes rolling and seeth- 
ing and angrily hissing towards you. There is at 
hand a little rustic bridge which presents to you the 
best view, or there are large rocks which have tumbled 
from the beetling cliffs above, where one may sit and 
drink in copious draughts of delight. Blue-bells grow 
at your feet, and here and there the golden rod may be 
seen, and the sumach waves its crimson plumes above 
your head, while your cheek is fanned by the most 
dewy and delicious of breezes. What more could poet 
or painter, or the heart and eye of man desire? 

Retracing our steps, and following this most deter- 
mined and busy of little streams, we find ourselves 
confronted with what has not inaptly been called one 
of the natural wonders of the world. Imagine a river 
varying in width from fifty feet to ten, and with a cur- 
rent so swift and violent that it has carved its way for 
two miles in the sandstone formation, in some places 
reaching a depth of two hundred feet, leaving precipices 
of every shape towering above the troubled waters. 
Here, as at other places of similar character, each 
locality of rock and river has its own distinctive name. 
Some of the more remarkable spots are ‘‘ The Birming- 
hale Fall,” ‘*The Horseshoe Fall,” “* Elbow Pulpit 
Rock,” ‘* Devil’s Oven,” *‘ Mystic Gorge,” etc. The 
** Post-Office,”’ so called from the singular openings in 
the rocks, resembling the pigeon-holes where letters 
are kept in an ordinary post-office, is a point of great 
interest to the young and easily amused. It is the cus- 
tom to bring one’s visiting-card and leave it in one of 
these natural pigeon-holes, and—if you are a woman, 
and possessed with the accredited amount of curiosity— 
to examine the mail, and ascertain who your predeces- 
sors have been during the season. As is the case with 
post-offices in general, this one was crowded, and we 
saw even the sterner sex quite absorbed in what they 
drew from the clefts of the rock. 

Table Rock is perhaps the most remarkable point in 
the Chasm, as it commands the greatest number of 
views, all of them being grand and impressive. Table 
Rock was, in days gone by, a favorite resort for fetes 
champétres, and was reached by a log which was 
thrown across the yawning depth. As might have 


been anticipated, this custom was ended by a frightful | 


accident. An Episcopal clergyman, while assisting a 
lady in crossing this log, suddenly grew dizzy, lost his 
footing, fell, and never rose to the surface. Days 
after, his poor mangled body was found in the shal- 
lows of the river far below. 

From Table Rock the view of Cathedral Rock is very 
fine. The rocks assume most fantastic shapes, and 
suggest the thought of some old ruin, abandoned and 
forsaken, upon whose weather-beaten front one looks 
at many undecipherable hieroglyphics written in moss 
and mold. From the fissures in the rocks hemlocks, 
cedars, pines, and other trees depend, and hanging 
from them, like torches held out to light our pathway, 
are masses of the Virginia creeper, all ablaze in its 
autumnal glory. 

Taking a boat here, we are propelled by one paddle 
and a rope fastened in the wall down the Grand Flume 
to the Basin. The water is very quiet, and very dark 
and solemn in its appearance, being sixty feet deep, 
With walls of stupendous masonry that rise to the 
height of one hundred and fifty feet on either side. 
These walls are formed of sandstone rock, and are so 
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smooth, and placed with such regularity, that they 
look as if they were the result of chisel and trowel 
rather than a natural formation. In two places, from 
rock to rock across the flume, it measures only eight 
feet. There is something overwhelming in the grand- 
eur of these ‘‘ lower depths.” The thirsty visitor, on 
returning to the upper air, is shown on the very top of 
the cliff, overlooking the deepest part of the chasm, a 
beautiful spring of ice-cold water. It bubbles up from 
its home in the earth, amid grass-covered stones and 
beneath drooping hemlock boughs. 

There are many other places of interest in the neigh- 
borhood which will repay a visit. This may be said 
of all the Adirondack scenery, and I am even persuaded 
that Miss Bremer was correct when she said that a 
‘* visit to Au Sable Chasm would fully reward a yoyage 
from Europe.” 


A SPINNING-WHEEL. 


By Susan CooLipGE. 


HE old house stood in an unfrequented lane; how 
unfrequented was evident from the grass-grown 
wheel-track in the middle and the half-effaced foot-path 
at one side. It had a melancholy aspect, the old 
house, as it gazed out at the fields with its blinded 
and closely-shut windows. A long, untrimmed briar- 
rose tapped with its riotous withes on the front door, 
the little yard was choked with weeds, two or three 
missing panes had been mended by squares of pasted 
paper; there was just repair enough to avert a look of 
squalor and not sufficient quaintness to achieve the 
picturesque. Still, the yellow sun and the sweet air of 
September bathed the shabbiness and lent a peaceful 
air to the spot, and the same blue sky arched above 
which overhangs earth’s fairer places. Nature knows 
no favorites. Her free bounty is shed for all, and her 
sweetness reaches and communicates itself to unlike- 
liest nooks. 

Forlorn as the old house was, it wore a delightful 
look to one pair of eyes—those, namely, of a young 
woman who was driving down the lane in a light 
country wagon, with a companion of her own age and 
sex beside her. They were city girls, lodging for a 
few weeks in a neighboring village, and this was one 
of many drives they had taken together, partly for en- 
joyment of each other and the scenery, and partly with 
a view to possible bric-a-brac, of which one of them 
was an enthusiastic collector. They had taken the 
turn into the lane with the expectation of finding a 
human habitation beyond, and when the old house 
caught the eye of Mattie Mason, the bric-a-brac fancier, 
an exclamation of rapture broke from her lips. The 
other girl did not notice it at first. She was dreamily 
regarding the hedge-rows, and humming to herself: 

“ Wild rose, delicately flushing 
All the border of the dale, 
Art thou like a paie cheek blushing ? 
Or like a red cheek ? 2 

‘* Well, Mattie, what is it?” as her abstraction was 
rebuked by a sharp poke from the elbow of her com- 
panion. 

‘“*Oh! Hester, see! Such a delicious old roost! It 
looks as if it were built im the year one. The very 
house for andirons, and brass candlesticks and spinning- 
wheels. What 'll you bet that I don’t find the spin- 
ning-wheel of my dreams in that very garret which 
you see up there? And to think that no one told us 
that there was a house down this way!” 

does look spinning-wheely,” said Hester, 
with a smile, as her friend turned the wagon toward a 
side door, where was visible a row of milk-pans set 
out toair. The sound of wheels, hushed and veiled 
as it was by the spreading grass, evidently caused an 
excitement within, for blinds rattled and one or two 
heads peeped out of windows. By the time the 
horse had checked himself at the top of the grassy rise, 
the door had opened, and become, as Mattie afterward 
expressed it, ‘‘densly populated,” no less than three 
women and one old man crowding at once to enjoy the 
unwonted spectacle of two young ladies and a wagon. 
Two of the women were good specimens of that hearty, 
though toothless and wrinkled, old age so often seen 
in the New England country regions ; the third, a spare, 
shrinking little creature, did not seem of the same 
genus. Mattie leaned forward. She was always the 
spokeswoman of the two, and her voice, as she spoke, 
softened itself into the pretty, coaxing tone which she 
was accustomed to employ when there wasan end to 
serve or a new acquaintance to be pleased. 

‘*Good afternoon,” said the sweet voice, “we 
stopped as we went by to ask if by chance you happen 
to have in your garret an old-fashioned flax-wheel 
which you no longer use?” 

‘* Well, yes, I calkerlate there is one,”’ replied one of 
the woman. 

“Is it pretty—small you know, and made of dark 
wood?” 

** Yes, "tis kind of small.” 

‘*I wonder if I might go upstairs and see it. (Se- 
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ductively). I want just such an old wheel. Would 
you sell yours if it turns out what I like?” 

**You must ask him about that—Ae’s the man,” re- 
marked the other woman, having paid which conces- 
sion to sex, she turned sharply and said to the nobler 
creature indicated, in a peremptory voice: “‘ You go 
along up and light a candle, so’s she can see when she 
gits there’—a mandate which “the man” obeyed 
with docility. Then, turning to Mattie: ‘You can go 
up if you’ve a mind to, but you'll find it kind of dusty, 
I guess.” 

‘*Oh I don’t mind dust in the least,” laughed Mattie, 
who adored old garrets, and was not often able to win 
entrance into one with so little trouble as this. She 
and Hester jumped out; the old woman tied the horse 
to the fence by his reins, and the whole party proceeded 
in-doors and up a narrow-walled stair-case, with sharp, 
square turns, to the upper entry. 

Here was a pause, during which the old man joined 
them again, a lighted tallow-dip in his hand. 

‘“*T guess we'll have to go through your room, Miss 
Treadgar, if it won’t put you out,” said one of the elder 
women. 

“Oh, go right in. My sister won’t mind, I think,” 
was the reply, in a shy, hesitating voice. 

They passed, accordingly, into a large, low-ceiled 
room, with windows on three sides set in a “ lean-to” 
roof. It was furnished with some attempt at comfort. 
A small open-grate stove stood in the chimney, there 
was a high-backed rocking-chair covered with old- 
fashioned ‘‘ patch,” a bed-quilt of the same, a chest of 
cherry-wood drawers, and, on a square of faded carpet 
in one of the windows, a claw-legged table of dark, 
polished mahogany, before which Mattie Mason came 
to ‘‘ point” much as a trained dog does when it detects 
the presence of hidden game. F 

‘* What a dear little table,” she cried; ‘‘such a funny, 
old-fashioned shape. Do you use it much? Wouldn’t 
you like to sell it?” 

“Oh please—” began the spare little woman, in a 
deprecating voice, but, as if evoked by the words, out 
from behind the bed ran another woman, not before 
seen—a tall, strange, melancholy woman, with oddly- 
shining eyes. She came swiftly, with hands tightly 
locked together, and, with a motion as if to embrace 
the table, cried: 

“Oh, no! oh, no! Don’t take away my little light- 
stand. It’s the only one I’ve got. I’ve had it always. 
I couldn’t bear to lose my light-stand. Don’t let them, 
Hexy, don’t let them !’”’ 

‘*Hush Harriet; hush dear!” said the spare little 
woman, evidently the ‘“‘ Hexy”’ addressed. ‘‘ The lady 
won't. She don’t mean nothing by what she said.” 
But still the fixed gaze continued, and the imploring 
voice went on: ‘‘ Oh don’t let them, you won’t, will you 
Hexy? They’ve taken away so many things. Leave 
me my little light-stand !” 

‘* Yes, dear, yes, dear,’’ said the sister, soothingly, 
while Mattie, discomfited and repentant, echoed her 
assurances: ‘*I wouldn’t rob you of your table for the 
world. Pray don’t suppose so for a minute. I was 
only asking from curiosity. Don’t feel so badly— 
please don’t!” But still the pitiful pleading continued, 
though in a lower key: ‘“‘ Don’t, don’t,” till the elder 
woman plucked her sleeve, and whispered : 

‘*You’d better come away. She aint rightly in her 
senses, poor creetur, and don’t know what she says” 
—and Mattie, glad to escape from a scene which was 
becoming painful, willingly followed to a farther room, 
which proved to be a loft, whence presently the old 
woman’s voice was heard demanding : ‘‘ Now whatever 
can have taken that wheel? I see it just the other year 
—that time that Jehiel’s folks was here, I guess; it was 
—twelve year is it ?—well, twas here then I’m most 
sure, but I don’t seem able to lay my hand on it now.” 
Hester, meanwhile, less absorbed in a special interest 
than her friend, lingered with the sisters, the older and 
feebler of the two still hovering over her property, as 
though she feared it might yet be snatched from her by 
fraud or violence, 

‘*Is she ill?” whispered Hester, when at last the poor 
creature had been soothed into comparative quiet and 
persuaded to sit down in the rocking-chair. 

‘* No, not worse than she often is. It’s just the ex- 
citement. Nothing worries her like the idea of losing 
the furnitur’. “Twas that upset her in the first place, 
you know—” and ‘“‘ Hexy” gave a troubled sigh. 

“That? You mean——” 

“Oh, all the talk about breaking us up and selling-off 
the things, and sending us to the poor-house. They 
never did it, but the idea was enough to break Harriet 
alldown. She had kept up heart till then. She wasa 
master-hand for doing and encouraging, and when I 
got way down she would always kind of pull me up 
and make me take a hopeful view ’s well’s she could. 
As long as we could live on in the room we had been 
used to always, and have our own things about us, and 
have just work enough to keep us goin’, she was satis- 
fied and so wasl. "Twas home—that was what Har- 
riet always said; and we both thought a heap of it— 
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we was together, too, and of course that counted for a 
good deal.” 

‘¢ Where was this home of yours?” asked Hester. She 
had seated herself, and her gentle voice and sympa- 
thetic eyes tempted the speaker on. 

“It was down to the North End. Alison street it 
used to be called, but they’ve cut away and changed 
everything, and there aint no such street now.” 

‘The North End of Boston, do you mean?” 

‘Yes, the North End. We’re Boston born, and so 
was all our folks. It used to bea real nice street when 
I was a little girl. I can recollect it some; there was 
ever so many big houses, and rich people lived in them. 
My mother took in sewing then, and Harriet and me 
helped, though we was pretty little to do much, but 
work was plenty, and we got on well. Then times 
began to change, and the rich people all moved away 
and poor people moved in, and one by one we lost all 
our customers. Most of them had gone to a great 
way off, where it was too far for them to send, and—they 
kind of forgot us, I suppose. It wasn’t no more than 
natural. Still itcame hard on Harrietand me. Mother 
was dead then, there wasn’t no one left but us two. 
Sewing was the only thing we knew how to do, and 
at last there was hardly any sewing to be had.” 

*“*Couldn’t you have moved too, and got a little 
nearer to your customers?” 

‘*That was just what folks told us. But we didn’t 
seem to see our way clear to doit. We was attached 
to our room for one thing. Harriet thought a heap of 
that room. We had lived there always, yousee. Some 
folks don’t mind moving, but Harriet always said she 
couldn’t understand what they were made of. Every- 
thing stood just where it did when we was little things 
growing up with our mother, and we sort of clung to 
the spot. Then, moving costs money, and it was all 
uncertain how we should get along after we moved. 
The folks we used to work for had got kind of scatter- 
ed, and we didn’t know any of the new-fashioned kinds 
of sewing. All our work was hand-work. If there 
was anything Harriet could not .abide it was a ma- 
chine. She always said the man who invented them 
hadn’t got any poor woman-folks belongin’ to him, 
that she was sure.” 

‘It was very hard for you.” 

‘“* Yes, "twas. Itgot so bad toward the end that for 
more’n three months we didn’t have any work at all, 
not a singlestitch. Mis’ Chandler, that was a Shrieve, 
did you ever know her, she’s a beautiful lady?—she 
had sort of kep’ in with us always, but she’d gone up 
to the mountings that summer, and there wasn’t 
nobody else that wanted anythin’ done. We'd always 
counted a good deal on Mis’ Chandler, she was 
real kind to us always; and when she went away we 
didn’t know which way to turn. I don't know how 
we should have got along at all if it hadn’t been for 
Mis’ Ware. Do you know her? She’s another real 
beautiful lady. She was keepin’ house that time for 
old Mr. Ames, up on Beacon Hill, and she'd taken 
charge of a ‘“‘ District” for a spell, and so she came 
acquainted with Harriet and me. She used to bring 
us things most every week. No, I can’t think how we 
should have done without Mis’ Ware. 

‘““The Lord sent her, that’s just the long and short 
of it,” proceeded Hexy, her voice choking a little. 
** You see, I fell sick, and Harriet, she got all wore out 
taking care of me, and we got dut of everything, and 
at last the Overseer of the Poor come, and he judged 
t’want no use our trying to keep along any further. 
We must sell-off what we'd got, he said, and just go 
into the alms-house with the town poor, and be sup- 
ported! I was settin’ up by that time, so I see him as 
well as Harriet. He didn’t mean to be unkind, I guess, 
but he said it kind of hard. I suppose he couldn’t 
realize what one’s feelings was, and he didn’t make it 
sound no easier than it was. After he had gone away 
Harriet turned kind of wild. She couldn’t say a word, 
but walked up and down the room, whispering to her- 
self and wringing her hands. I cried till I was all 
tired out, then I went to sleep; when I woke up, she 
was gone!” 

**Gone! where?” 

**T didn’t know any more than you do now. I was 
too weak to sit up long, and I couldn’t stir to find her. 
It seemed as if the end of everything had come. I 
mistrusted the Lord that night. It seemed as if he 
didn’t know and didn’t care what became of us two 
poor creeturs, and had just let us go. But there! I 
needn’t! It was real wicked and faithless in me, for 
we always had been helped somehow, and we was 
then. The very next morning, by nine o’clock, come 
Mis’ Ware. He sent her of course; and when she 
heard what had happened, she just went straight out 
to the police, and they writ and telegraphed about the 
country, and the third day they found Harriet.” 

“‘Oh, where was she?” cried Hester, thrilled with 
sympathy. 

** Way out to the back of Milton Hill. What took 
her that way I don’t know, nor ever did. She don’t 
remember nothing about it. She had just wandered 
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on and on, trying to get away from her trouble, poor 
thing, as if any of us could do that.” 

A pause. Through the open door of the loft Hester 
heard Mattie saying : 

‘Yes, it is quite a nice old wheel. What will you 
take for it ?”” and the old maid’s canny voice in reply : 

‘*Wall—I don’t know jest what wheels is a fetchin’ 
now.” 

‘Mis’ Ware didn’t stop there, neither,” resumed 
Hexy. ‘‘ When she found how bad we felt about it, she 
told the Overseer of the Poor that she’d see we was 
supported somehow, without cemin’ on the city. I 
don’t rightly know how it was fixed, but some of Mis’ 
Ware’s rich friends helped, and it was arranged we 
should stay on at the old place. Then the next year 
they cut the new street, and we moved out here. Mis’ 
Ware, she did it all. "Twas better for Harriet, she 
thought, and all our own things was fetched out, to 
make her feel home-like. She’s a good deal better 
since. She likes to look out of the window in sum- 
mer time, and some days she’s almost cheerful and like 
her old self—no, not that, but more like than I ever 
thought she would be.” 

‘Tt is a pleasant, quiet spot for her. Are the people 
kind to you ?”’ 

‘““Well, yes. They’re kind enough, as folks go. 
They’re giad of the board, and I help along a little, and 
we get on very well. Harriet hasn’t ever got over being 
strange to them, and I don’t suppose she ever will; 
but she don’t ever go downstairs and they hardly ever 
come up, so it don’t much matter. Sitting here alone 
with me, she don’t realize half the time that she isn’t 
in the old place, and that quiets her mind more than 
anything else does.” 

The bargaining in the loft grew louder. 

‘‘Half a dollar was what a friend of mine gave for 
one the other day.” 

‘*Halfa dollar! That don’t seem much for a wheel 
that cost ’s much as seventeen dollars when it was 
new.” 

‘““When it was new! Yes! But you can’t expect to 
use a thing fifty years and then get as much as you 
gave for it! Now I'll tell you,” continued the little 
screw ; ‘‘it’s such a nice little wheel, that I'll give you 
a dollar for it. That is twice as much as my friend 
gave.” 

‘“* Wall—a dollar seems fairer,” in a convinced tone. 
Another moment, and in they trooped, Mattie with a 
dusty spindle fast in hand, the old man bearing the 
wheel and its appurtenances. 

‘*Come, Hester—we must be getting home,” an- 
nounced Mattie, with a look which meant that she 
judged it expedient to be off with her prize without in- 
judicious delay. Hester understood, and rose to go. 
Bump, bump, went the spinning-wheel against the 
stairs. She lingered for a word of farewell. 

‘*Thank you so much for telling me about your sis- 
ter. I wish there was something I could do to give 
her or you a pleasure. Is there ?”’ 

** Oh, thank you “‘ with a flush of grateful surprise,”’ 
no, indeed, we don’t wantanything at all now. Folks 
has been so kind since Harriet broke down.” She 
sobbed outright fora moment. ‘ "Tis too bad In me, 
only—only, I sometimes think how different ‘twould 
be if only someone had found out and helped a little 
before—she—broke—down.” 

The words rang in Hester’s ears as they drove home 
in the spicy, dewy twilight. ‘“* Ah, dear!’’ she sighed 
to herself—a great wave of pity and concern sweeping 
over her heart—‘‘Why can’t people know—why 
don’t they ?—and give just the little lift, the small 
help, at the right moment, which means so much before 
and so little after the Harriets of the world ‘ break 
down ?’” 


UNKNOWN CO-LABORERS. 
By THE Rev. CHaRLes Hatt Everest. 


HOSE grand characters that shine in the Old Tes- 
tament are employed of God as living telephones 
by which to convey to us the rebukes and encourage- 
ments, the warnings and the inspirations, that shall 
build us up on a more holy faith. Thus the words 
that were spoken to the faint-hearted Elijah on Horeb 
come to us with such distinctness and suggestiveness, 
that we cannot realize that there is a distance of pearly 
three thousand years between his life and ours. And 
the swift fluctuations of feeling, the ebb and flow of 
resolution occasioned by the circumstances attending 
this period of his career, are so faithfully mirrored in 
the experiences of men to-day, that it would be difii- 
cult to find a more vivid and pictorial presentation of 
our theme than that framed within the nineteenth 
chapter of the first book of Kings. 

The sun may never shine brighter than in the hour 
preceding a total eclipse, and the sudden gloom is all 
the more impressive from the sharp contrast. So the 
splendor of the Divine manifestation on Carmel has 
hardly faded; the echoes of the ringing shout of the 


people, “‘The Lord he is the God,” have hardly died 
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away; and the majestic form of Elijah, standing miq- 
way between the flash of the fire and the sweep of the 
rain that responded to his call, has but just been hiq- 
den from our view, when we find the same great 
prophet sitting in the sackcloth of despair, and he. 
moaning his solitude. Such swift revulsions of feeling 
are not uncommon to men. We are subject to moods 
in this life, and the ‘‘ Paradiso” and the “ Inferno” 
are often bound together in the same volume of experi- 
ence. 

Holy men like Payson, even, have been caught up by 
the wings of rapture to a heavenly vision, and anon 
have been found, like wounded birds, fluttering in the 
very dust of the earth. 

This fact should have weight in judging of the va- 
rious phases of religious life. What we term Revivals 
are attended by tidal-waves of Christian emotion and 
zeal. The whole community is inundated as it were, 
by a spiritual influence. Business and pleasure alike 
yield to the pressure, and the hopeful prophesy that it 
will never subside. But it does! and men scoff and 
say it was a mere spasm of goodness, a kind of freshet, 
without any perennial source. But the truth is, the 
noblest purpose cannot be kept at a perpetual tension, 
and the comparative quietude that succeeds intense 
activity dves not argue the loss of power. The River 
Nile does not dry up or desert Egypt when it returns 
to its ordinary channels. A harp unstrung does not 
lose its gift; so the vigor or the melody of a Christian 
life is not dissipated when it rests or when it is tem- 
porarily depressed. 

Now, what was the force that prostrated Elijah? 

He thought he was the only good man in the world, 
and he knew that the wickedest woman in the world 
was after him. That woman's shadow eclipsed his 
faith. There is nothing more enervating than fora 
man to take a personal trouble and brood over it. To 
his distorted vision everything looks ugly. He says 
in his haste, like the Psalmist, that ‘‘ all men are liars.” 
But the chief trouble is in his eye, that cannot detect 
the good things and the bright things with which God 
has stored the world. A stranger passing along the 
southern shore of Lake Superior might be disgusted 
with its ruggedness and barrenness, and yet be walk- 
ing over some of the richest mineral deposits on the 
globe, while their treasure is hidden from his sight. 

Again, what were the divine revelations that re- 
assured Elijah and equipped him with confidence for 
a new mission, and in them what lessons do we find? 

Standing on one of the heights ef that mountain 
range where God gave the law and communed with 
Moses, the prophet beheld a sublime procession of 
forces pass; the tempest, the earthquake, the fire, and 
the still, small voice. And God was in the voice! 
How more grandly could that truth be enunciated, 
that “not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts?’ The moral conquest 
of the world was not to be achieved by the might of 
external things, but by the power of the unseen, even 
as Jesus declared: “‘ If my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, but now Is my kingdom 
not from hence.” These intangible forces have ever 
been invulmerable in the world. What iron hand has 
ever reached the spirit of liberty? What sword has 
slain hope? What spear has ever pierced faith? What 
artillery has ever conquered love? 

The next revelation made to Elijah was also full of 
assurance and suggestion. ‘‘God said: ‘‘I have left 
me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which have 
not bowed unto Baal.” They may have been scattered 
and obscure, but God knew them and numbered them, 
for he takes the census of his people. And the prophet 
was not the only man who has been surprised to find 
that there was more goodness in the world than he 
had calculated, and that it was not in as desperate 4 
a condition as he had supposed. Many a man reads. 
the secular papers that present the murders, the scan- 
dals, the defalcations, and all the other abominations 
of the civilized world, and as this filth of the globe is 
dumped at his door each morning he begins to think 
that all things are rotten; that all about him are 
leprous, and that churches are mere cesspools of 
hypocrisy. 

But let sickness or death come to his home, and the 
quick sympathies and the tender ministrations «f 
neighbors begin to crystallize around his sorrow, how 
is his vision clarified, and how is the world trans- 
formed to him! Now, the gentle rebuke that was ut- 
tered on Horeb needs to ring throughout our land 
to-day. Multitudes of good men are joining in the 
discouraging criticism of our time. “We hear much of 
the growing degeneracy of the people and the sinking 
of public virtue. And the devil suggests to many that 
it is useless to pray and strive against this tendency t0 
irreligion. The surest way to paralyze an army is 
take the heart out of it, and make it believe it is 
‘* leading a forlorn hope,” and so the surest way to re- 
tard the progress of truth is for Christian men to affirm 
that it is over-matched, and cannot be expected to coa- 
quer. God cut off the thousands of cowards and 
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croakers from Gideon's army, and gave theglory of vic- 
tory to the faith and the pluck of the few. 

But what is the true meaning of this agitation con- 
cerning the alleged decay of public virtue? Does it 
not show that there is an increasing sensitiveness to 
dishonor and wrong? Corrupt men never complain of 
the evil in which they wallow. Vermin never protest 
against ricketty houses or wasteful housekeeping. 
Hence, these signs of the times should encourage good 
men to faith and effort, inasmuch as the very solicitude 
with which men regard governmental and commercial 
interests, and their recoil from the specter of dishon- 
esty that has walked our streets and haunted oar pub- 
lic institutions, hastens the fulfillment of the prophecy 
that is born of undaunted faith, that where sin has 
abounded grace shall much more abound. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE KINGDOM WITHIN.* 


“And when be was demanded of the Pharisees, when the 
Kingdom of God should come, he answered them and said: 
The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation: Neither 
shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for behold, the Kingdom 
of God is within you.""—Lu«e xvii., 20, 21. 

HE Kingdom of God cometh not before man’s 
physical senses. You cannot see it, or hear it, nor 
touch it. It does not address itself to the natural rea- 
son. It is a state within you—life and character. 
This is the key-note of Christ’s system. This is the 
very marrow of the genius of the New Testament. It 
is important, and it has become transcendent by rea- 
son of the changes which have passed, and are passing, 
upon the educated public mind. 

Although “kingdom ”"—“the Kingdom of God” 
or “the Kingdom of Heaven ”—was employed by our 
Saviour hundreds of times in his teaching, it was never 
meant to be a kingdom that came to our outward ap- 
preciation. It was meant to be an inward, spiritual 
kingdom, or state. Christ distinctly tanght, and he 
was understood by his apostles to teach, that the King- 
dom of God was not an outward and historical associa- 
tion at all. A state of mind it was—a disposition. 
This conception, in the present state of the public 
mind, needs to be brought out and emphasized; for a 
very wide secession from any visible Kingdom of God 
has taken place, and is taking place. 

The Church, whether comprehensively or in its indi- 
vidual divisions, consists of doctrines that have de- 
scended to us. The truths which are generally taught 
by educated and scientific men are now more or less 
disputed, denied, given up. This is true to a large ex- 
tent in our own land; still more is it true in England— 
in Great Britain; and yet more is it true in France and 
Germany. It may be said that there has an era of more 
than doubt—of positive skepticism—-set in, and largely 
advanced upon the educated mind of Christendom. 

This state of doubt is not stopped. It has disturbed 
Christian people of a reflective turn of mind; and al- 
though it has not moved them from their foundations 
of belief, it has introduced an element of threat and 
anxiety and fear iest Christianity should be superseded 
in some way, and the world left in darkness. There is 
a very great change in the confidence of educated 
preachers—a change in their ideas and doctrines, which 
they formerly preached with the most implicit faith ; 
a change in their conceptions of church life; a change 
still more manifest in their way of looking at and 
holding the Word of God; in other words, a change in 
their conceptions of inspiration and revelation, re- 
sulting, in many instances, in simple silence. Men 
pass over doctrines which they cannot honestly preach, 
bat which, fifty years ago, everybody preached without 
& thought that they were unsound. A great many who 
hold to them, and preach them, do it constructively, 
by an ingenious rendering. They find a ground on 
which they can preach old doctrines. That is to say, 
by limiting and defining. For instance, the doctrines 
of election, of reprobation, and of falling from grace— 
if you first state what you do not think they teach, 
and you take out that which you do not think they 
ought to teach, and which is reprehensible In your 
judgement ; and if you go on, secondly, and state what 
you think they do teach, and put in what you think 
they ought to teach, you can get along very well in 
teaching them; there is hardly any doctrine in the 
world that cannot be taught in that way; only it is not 
honest, and it is not intelligent, to say that a recon- 
structed view and the original meaning of an old doc- 
trine are historically the same. Yet men are so afraid 
of being reputed to have giving up an old doctrine and 
adopted a new one, that they prefer to reconstruct the 
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old doctrine, and give it an entirely new and different 
covering. 

In reality, it amounts—the state of mind in which 
men are preaching—to great unsettledness and doubt, 
in so far as what are called the great doctrines of the 
Bible are concerned. There is alarm, there is anxiety, 
and there is a conscious letting-go on the part of men 
that hold these doctrines ; and they are sorry that they 
do not hold them as they used to; and they are en- 
deavoring to get back to the old ground. In other 
words, there is a lapse of faith. 

Now, this must be very disastrous in every respect. 
It ig not to be condemned violently as an insincerity. 
A man who has been professionally educated to preach 
a schedule of doctrines, and has been tanght from 
childhood to suppose that they represented the marrow 
and meat of the Gospel, finds that in one point, and in 
no other, the progress of thought and education in the 
community in which he lives has changed him insensi- 
bly; and that man is like one that does not know how 
to swim, and who finds that a freshet is overflowing 
the banks where he has always dwelt. The water is 
coming up higher and higher and higher; and as he 
does not know how to swim, he does not dare to let go 
the hold that his feet have; and yet he is afraid of 
being drowned where he stands. There are many men 
who find the tide of thought setting in on them, and 
coming up around about them; and they do not know 
what to do. 

Now, you must not lay the law of strength upon men 
that are weak. Many men are strong enough to get 
into doubt who are not strong enough to get out of it. 
Many men are acute, but are not apprehensive. Many 
a man who has long held a certain view finds that it is 
unsound; and it is necessary before he can teach it 
that it should be reconstructed ; and in order to do that 
it is necessary that he should have an apprehensive 
mind, a constructive power, which shall enable him to 
analyze a whole system, and put it together again on 
new grounds and in new ways. This is a work of 
genius; and not every man, not one man in a thousand, 
is able to do it; for men are very largely children of 
the day in which they live, and their feelings are 
largely those that are bred by the atmosphere of the 
age to which they belong. I know of no way in which 
we can avoid great unsettledness except by going back 
again to the standpoint of the Gospel, and planting 
ourselves precisely where the Lord Jesus Christ took 
his stand. The object of all religion, as he taught it, 
is the harmonized development of human nature. 

There is ho doubt whatever, in anybody’s mind, as 
respects the whole condition of human nature, the 
world over. Nobody doubts that it needs to be ex- 
alted, educated, inspired and harmonized. There is 
no man so bold as to doubt that. And the purpose of 
all religion is to teach how human nature, with those 
animal, social, intellectual and moral tendencies that 
inhere in every man, may be harmonized and developed 
to power, and have unity in harmony—in other words, 
how to educate a man in regard to his highest nature. 
He has been educated physically in some periods of 
Greek history, and in later times; but it has been at 
the expense of his intellectual, social and moral nature. 
He has been educated intellectually; but it has been at 
the expense of his social and moral nature. He has 
been educated esthetically; but it has been at the ex- 
pense of his intellectual, social and moral nature. How 
shall a man be educated in every part of him? How 
shall there be given a universal education that shall 
apply alike to all, and reach the poor and ignorant of 
all nations and all governments? Is there any way 
open to mankind by which human nature can be devel- 
oped symmetrically so that a man shall be perfectly at 
harmony with himself, with his fellows, and with his 
circumstances, on this physical globe, in the life that 
now is, with the faith and hope of the life that is to 
come ? 

It was this that Christ undertook to teach. It was 
this that he meant by ‘“‘ the Kingdom of God” or “the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” It was such an education of men 
that they should be developed into superior conditions 
in every part of the human mind, and be built up per- 
fectly. It was this that the apostles meant, when they 
spoke, afterwards, of building men up into a perfect 
manhood in Christ Jesus. 

Christ’s teaching employed, incidentally, dogma, 
litargy, tradition, and the charch or a synagogue; but 
it employed them as simply incidental! instruments, as 
sideway influences—never as ends to be sought. You 
shall not find a single instance in which Christ under- 
took to set up a system as Moses did. You cannot find 
any such system set forth in Christ's teachings as is to 
be found in the teachings of many highly-organized 
churches. It was not the object for which Christ 
came into the world—to establish a great church—al- 
though it is perfectly consistent with the end which 
he had in view that churches should be established ; 
that would fall out by the way of necessity; but that 
which he came to teach was, “Ye must be born 


‘again ;” and the new birth wae to be the evolution of 


latent powers and faculties of the soul, and to give 
force to those that were préeminent in their true, 
native excellence, that they might hold sway over all 
those parts of man’s nature that are inferior, physical, 
and time-bred. 

In what order are the faculties in man to be com- 
bined? What is the ideal man? What kind of a man- 
hood are men to seek? What are the relations of this 
manhood to the conditions of the human race? These 


are the real questions of the day; they are questions “ 


that are actually at issue; and so much turns on their 
decision that we do well to consider at some little 
length the whole matter how to develop and build 
human nature. The question is, As the marrow of life 
has been the hidden genius of Christianity, what is to 
be that which shall save Christianity in the midst of 
universal doubts? In other words, it is the practical 
question of the spiritual education of the race. 

During the first few hundred years after our Saviour’s 
time, the aim of his disciples everywhere was to build 
up life and character. How did they undertake to do 
it? By the personal influence of Christ; not by a sys- 
tem of historical teachings; not by institutes; not by 
ordinances; not by a special style of worship; not 
even by a system of doctrines—for there was none un- 
til several hundred years after the disappearance of 
Christ from the earth. The one power by which men 
were influenced, was the fact that they remembered 
him, and loved him; and this is the way he wants us 
to live, or to try to live. 

As a child going away from home, and being offered 
beautiful and tempting things, says, ‘‘I will do this 
because it is the way my mother would want me to 
do ;” as a child may go through temptation and avoid 
it, and come into the unfolding of all excellencies, 
simply by the remembrance of what her mother would 
wish, so the primitive church remembered Christ; or, 
if they did not remember him, they were taught that 
Christ was at the door, and was coming in the life- 
time, probably, of the very men that taught of him. 
For more than three hundred years men were told that 
Christ would come in their time and life. It was, also, 
I think, the thought of the apostles. I cannot look in 
any other light upon the accounts on this subject in 
the New Testament—than that they teach that the 
Apostle Paul and the other apostles believed that Christ 
stood at the door, and was likely to come in their day. 
From generation to generation men lived in the con- 
stant thought of the Lord Jesus Christ as a personal 
Friend whom they loved, and whom some of them re- 
membered. They that did not ftemember him believed 
that he was close by, and was about to appear in great 
glory. This was the way he wanted them to live. 
And for three hundred years after his departure men 
attempted to build themselves in all manliness by the 
personal influence of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

About that time, however, the Christian Church 
passed under the influence of the Greeks. The Greeks 
were the educated men of antiquity at that time. They 
were the philosophers, they were the schoolmasters, 
they were the poets, they were the historians, they were 
the thinkers of the time. I need not tell you what the 
settled thoughts of all Greek reasoning were; but for 
a period of years, which I may call the second great 
period, Christianity was evolved in the shape of intel- 
lectual doctrines, and they were doctrines which may 
be called dynastic. The doctrine of the nature of God, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the doctrine of the divinity 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, the doctrine of moral govern- 
ment as affiliated with the tri-fold personality of God— 
these subtle intellectual doctrines were the work of the 
early Greek mind, and they laid the foundations of 
what may be called the intellectual presentation of 
Christianity as held im that age. 

Then came the third age, and religion passed under 
the Influence of the Roman mind. Now, the Roman 
mind was a material one. It was a mind that organ- 
ized government. It was the architectural mind of 
the world. It was not an esthetical mind, as was that 
of the Greeks. Where the Greeks built a temple, the 
Romans built an aqueduct or a bridge. Where the 
Greeks wrought frescoes, the Romans wrought practi- 
cal learning throughout their province. Where the 
Greeks discussed the nature of things invisible and im- 
palpable, the Romans discussed church forms, ordi- 
nances and laws, and reduced the whole economy of 
religion to a system, with officers and procedures and 
methods of worship, and gave it a material aspect and 
a historic position on the earth. 

We have derived our conceptions of Christianity 
from these two sources. Our doctrinal tendencies 
and subtle metaphysical reasoning we have derived 
from the Greek mind; but our ecclesiastical notions 
we have derived from the materializing Roman mind; 
and in our day, although we have renounced the Ro- 
man hierarchy, we have not renounced those subtle 
influences that act long after the causes have ceased. 
The tide continues to run in for an hour after the tide 
has turned; the waves do not go down for a day after 
the storm is over; and certain views do not run out 
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for generations after they have been technically ex- 
ploded; and to-day, I think, the general impression of 
men, when you talk to them about religion, is that 
which relates to the views of government, of ordi- 
nances, of days, of Sunday, of the sanctity of the day, 
of the inspiration of the Bible, of the organization of 
the Christian Church, of the few simple ordinances 
that Christ, with his own hand, put into it, of great 
doctrines, of intellectual elements—and all these are 
false to the radical idea of Christ Jesus. They are not 
inconsistent with it; but they are not interpretative of 
it. They are collateral, incidental—but they do not 
express the aim that Christ had, which was the recon- 


‘ struction of the individual and of the race, and the 


education of man into godliness and into the manhood 
which was in Christ Jesus. That is the kingdom of 
God. Itis within you. It is not the historic church 
that came with observation. It is not the historic 
system of doctrines that come down as forces for the 
education of the race. 

Incidentally, school-houses, school-books, black- 
boards and slates are imported in the process of edu- 
cation; but burn up your school-houses, your black- 
boards, and your slates, abolish all the materials of 
writing, and it does not follow that the unfolding of 
the world in knowledge will cease. Education is not 
school-house, book, paper, or any material thing: it is 
knowledge in men, and their capacity to develop them- 
selves. 

Now, precisely the difference that there is between 
the aim and instrument, between the harvest and the 
agricultural implements that are employed to produce 
the harvest—precisely that difference there is between 
the primary end which Christ had in the evolution of 
the Gospel (namely, the reconstruction of human na- 
ture on a true basis) and the instruments by which 
that end has been, in the various ages of the past, ac- 
complished. You may take away all the doctrines 
that are taught, you may whittle them down by recon- 
structing or modifying them, but it does not touch the 
Gospel. You may change the Church, and abolish the 
Pope, and the cardinals, and archbishops, and bishops, 
and pastors; you may abolish the whole idea of the 
construction of churches; you may abolish ordinances, 
or spiritualize them, as the Quakers do, and you will 
not touch that which Christ came to develop—namely, 
the Kingdom of God within you. The fact that human 
nature has been organized over again, and has been 
organized in consonance with the law of the mind, or 
the law according to which the mind is to act, is the 
Gospel idea of religion. How you are to bring this 
about is an important question; but however you de- 
cide it, the thing itself that is to be done remains. 
Men are born ignorant, and are to be educated; and 
here is the Christian idea of educating them as it is set 
forth by the Lord Jesus Christ. This is his method; 
and whatever tnstruments you may employ to carry 
out the method of Christ, the thing itself does not 
change. It stands. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to look at exactly 
what that is which is propounded by Christ. What is 
the ideal man which is set forth in the New Testa- 
ment, and which represents the Kingdom of God indi- 
vidually and collectively, in all those who become such 
men as Christ would have them to be ? 

The elements of this kingdom, of this new educa- 
tion, are founded in nature. The idea has come down 
to us that nature is something which is opposed to 
God, and that anything that is allied to nature is unal- 
lied to grace. 

Now, I hold that in the economy of Christ the intel- 
lectual structure, the moral structure, the social struc- 
ture, and the passional and animal structure, of men 
were determined as much as the law of gravity or any 
other law; and that in the new man that is created in 
Christ Jesus every one of these faculties of the human 
soul which are founded in nature, and which belong to 
the primary conception of man’s organization, stand. 
They are not to be suppressed, overruled or confused ; 
and there never will be anything like a right Christian- 
ity built by any method by which you cast out, destroy, 
or in any way do violence to, any of the great ordi- 
nances of God in the nature of the human soul. Meta- 
phorically, you may talk of crucifying a man’s affec- 
tions and lusts. What we mean is, the supersession 
of their dominancy ; the putting them down; the giv- 
ing ascendancy to the things which are highest in the 
order of the new economy of the human mind. 

The point that I make is this: that in Christ there 
was not to be an artificial new man. Though it was 
to be a new man, it was to be a man built on founda- 
tions laid in the divine economy, and according to the 
divine notions. The re-creation was simply that which 
We see when we plant corn. It is a new thing that 
comes up, and yet it follows the lines of the old in 
every age. And as long as men shall confound the 
actual faculties of the human mind as they are ordained 
in nature with the things that are to be eradicated, and 
shall attempt to root them out, instead of attempting 


to regulate them, to unfold them, to train them and 
bring them into harmony—so long there will be a false 
element that will produce infinite confusion in men’s 
reasonings, and still more the confusion in their life. 

The new man in Christ Jesus was to be the result of 
such a development of the soul as to make it harmon- 
ious in its relations to human nature in all its condi- 
tions. That is to say, there must be a place given to 
the reason. It must vindicate its right to a system. 
There must be a place given to the imagination. It is 
real. Its functions are just as much facts as are the 
functions of gravity. I invent imaginatively; and the 
act of invention is as real as the act that I perform 
when I put a ton of meat or corn in a scale and it 
weighs a ton. 

You say that one is fact and that the other is fancy. 
I say that both are facts, and that one is as mucha 
fact as the other. The act of reasoning is a fact in 
nature as much as a flash of lightning. The act of 
the imagination is as really a fact in nature as an act 
of the hand or of the foot. And in the new man that 
is developed in Christ Jesus there must be found a 
place for everything that was put in man originally. 

But the order in which the faculties of the human 
mind shall be developed is not indicated by nature. 
No man can tell by nature—that is, by the light of ex- 
perience—what part of a man’s mind is to stand as the 
legitimate sovereign, as the true ruler. Early it was 
thought that the force-developing power ought to be 
supreme. The old heroes, and the gods that were 
patterned after them, were merely conceptions of force. 
At that time man, in the estimation of the world, was 
not far removed from the dynamic influence of nature 
itself; and Hercules, Theseus, and men of that stamp, 
were the highest conceptions that were formed of 
manhood. There afterwards came a period in which 
the reason leaped into supremacy; and then genius, 
and elevation, and eminence, and stature and grandeur 
of being, were all measured by purely philosophical 
and intellectual force. Later yet, Christ came; and he 
changed the center or pivot on which everything re- 
volved. He said: ‘‘ The law of God himself, the law 
of the universe, and the law of mankind, is, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, and thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’’ That was his theme; and that theme 
was reiterated by the apostles. Supreme love is car- 
ried to such an extent that everything else is sacrificed 
for the sake of it; and it is set forth in imagination 
and to the consciousness by the representation of the 
living and suffering and dying of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and it is enforced by the declaration, ‘‘ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.”’ This love is the transcendent faculty, 
and is to be carried to such an extent that it will suffer, 
if need be, for the persons loved. 

Here, then, is the primary principle which was given 
to Christianity: First, organize human nature around 
about the central element of love; and then, as love 
needs guidance, secondly, bring in reason—for our peo- 
ple are a cross between the Greek and the old Hebrews, 
with many intellectual sympathies of the Greek mind 
and with many profound moral longings of the Hebrew 
mind. Under our modern American civilization, in 
New England, or wherever the Calvinistic scheme has 
had its way in educating men, the orthodox school is a 
cross between the Greek and the Old Hebrew, the in- 
tellectual elements of the one and the deep moral 
necessities of the other being combined. But, on the 
whole, the searching, shrewd mind of the Greek pre- 
dominates; and the dominant idea is, Let reason be 
free. The tendency of our philosophy is, Reason will 
guide, or lead. 

There is an immortal argument on this subject in 
the 13th of Ist Corinthians, where the Apostle, having 
already said that knowledge, or intellect (there is a 
play in the words of the original and in the translation 
just as well if you make a little alteration), puffeth up; 


but charity edifieth or buildeth up. The one makes a. 


man big by puffing him out with wind, and the other 
makes him big by actual growth; he there puts the 
two together and declares that charity or love is the 
great principle, and, as a constructive or architectural 
principle, is the thing that shall be primary, and shall 
give law to everything else. 

While, then, in days gone by, men have said: ‘ Re- 
ligion is a great system of ordinances,” I say: ‘‘ Relig- 
ion is in the individual heart.” The Kingdom of God, 
in any enlarged sense, means, not anything visible and 
external, but the existence, in any community, or 
throughout the world, at any time, those dispositions 
which bring forth the fruit of the Spirit, and repress 
the fruits of the passions and appetites. Such is re- 
ligion; and it never can berootedout. Being founded 
in human nature, it never can be doubted. It is be- 
yond controversy, and it never can be hated gener- 
ically. For, although it may be so organized in 
reference to men’s investments that for a short time a 
struggle may go on in us between that and other 
things, yet it is so intrinsically beautiful and good, 


and it has such a relation to universal feeling, that jt 
may be put down as a general proposition that the 
true Kingdom of God developed in the individual may 
is accepted by all men. You do not need any eulogy 
for it. You do not need any argument for it. You do 
not need any defence of it. All men perceive it to be 
admirable. History sets forth that admiration. Poetry 
embalms it. It flies, day by day, upon the wings of 
fancy. All the world instinctively and unconsciously 
admires that which is declared in essential points to be 
the Gospel. It was the idea of religion that Christ 
developed and brought into the world. 

Now, upon this showing, I remark that these ends 
which cannot be gainsayed or doubted will not be 
changed; but as to the methods which are laid down 
by Christ by which these ends are to be sought, men 
differ in opinion, and men's opinions will change. 

There was no botany of any kind in the time of 
Aristotle, and men had no real conception of the or- 
ganization of the vegetable kingdom; but Linnzus, in 
his day, organized a metaphysical system of botany, 
and the scholars that grew up under the old Linnwan 
system of botany had a vague impression that plants 
were to grow according to the system of Linnaeus. 
But they did not; they grew according to their own 
laws. The notion of men was that plants were be- 
holden to Linnzus instead of to God and to their own 
nature; and when De Condolle, of the French school, 
introduced a natural system of botany, it was the cause 
of a great deal of distress of spirit to some people; 
and if they had said: ‘‘ You are going to destroy the 
vegetable kingdom,” they would have been like men 
nowadays who say: ‘‘ You are going to destroy relig- 
ion.” As changing botany, or changing the system by 
which is set forth theories as to the habits of plants, 
does not change the plants themselves, so changing 
theology and church systems does not change human 
nature so but that its development may be carried to 
its utmost limit of power and beauty. 

I am every day, almost, where I hear persuns talking 
about the inspiration of the Bible; and one says to 
another, ‘‘ Do you think the book of Esther is an in- 
spired book? Do you suppose the harem, and po- 
lygamy, and all the things that are recorded of an adul- 
terous old tyrant, are inspired?” The other says, 
‘**No, I do not think they are inspired—not in the 
ordinary sense of the term.” Well, do you suppose 
inspiration means that there can be no errors in the 
Bible?” ‘*No; there are errors in the Bible.” 
“Well,” says a good and sajnted mother, ‘‘I don't 
know what is going to be left. I used to think the 
Bible was a sacred book, and that every word of it was 
inspired; and now you are going to take away my 
Bible. Idon’t know where you willland. Everything 
is going.” 

Is human nature going? Is the God of human 
nature, of the re-birth and of reconstruction, going ? 
And is it not necessary that men should be born into a 
different life, and into a belief in different theories? 
Churches, ordinances, books, are not unimportant, by 
any means; I count them as very important; but they 
are collateral and incidental; and they change, they 
are changing. Yet that influence which is universal 
aud everlasting, and which is unfolding the faculties 
of mep, and organizing them, and harmonizing them, 
so that they shall be, not only creatures of time, but 
creatures of eternity—that is a factual and unchange- 
able element in the Christian system. 

We find men lIetting go their old beliefs here and 
there, and secretly or openly saying, ‘‘I do not see 
things as I used to;” and are we going to say, ‘‘ Hush!” 
and counsel these men to smother their thoughts and 
feelings, and let them hollow themselves out with insin- 
cerity? or are we going to recognize that a change is 
going on which is to result in the organization of spir- 
itual character in man? 

Who shall say that there is nothing of religion left? 
Though you cannot make genuflexions as you once 
did, cannot you have the inspiration from which those 
genuflexions came? Abolish forms and ceremonies if 
you will; but in doing that you do not necessarily 
abolish the instincts in man that have led him to typify 
the Spirit of God. 

A man says; ‘“‘You are going to destroy religion.” 
No, I am not going to destroy it; I believe in it; Llove 
it; but the grounds on which it is founded are being 
changed, and I cannot ignore that fact. J do not 
change these things; but they are changing, and men 
are secretly, or more or less openly, in social circles and 
social relations vacating the faith of their fathers, and 
letting go of that part of religion which comes with ob- 
servation, and which has not the stamp of sanctity upon 
it; but the other part of religion, which comes not with 
observation, inheres in the very nature of man’s struc- 
ure, and must not be vacated. You cannot afford to 
let that go. Men have got to find a ground on which 
they can stand and say, “‘I know.” The historic or 
theological grounds of Christianity men cannot stand 
on; for, though there is avast amount of truth in them, 
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it is incidental, auxiliary, and instrumental. It is not 
the truth in Christ Jesus. 

People say, ‘‘ Men are ruined;” I say that they are 
not. They are born at a low estate, and they have got 
to learn how to go up from the bottom of the scale. 
They are born empty of righteousness, just as they are 
born empty of everything else. And they are to be 
developed. There is to be an inspiration that shall 
reconstruct them; and the power of Love is the recon- 
structing force that is superior to every other. It has 
heen tried through ages, and it has been proved pre- 
eminent for the repression of the animal nature, and 
for the full and harmonious development of the facul- 
ties of man. It is not difficult to understand, It can 
be understood by children as well as by adults; by the 
peasant as well as by the nobleman; by the ignorant 
as well as by the learned; by the poor as well as by 
the rich. It is within the comprehension of the high 
or the low, of the Jew or the Greek, of the bond or the 
free. Itis universal. It adapts itself to the wants of 
mankind. Darwin will go, Huxley and Tyndall will 
pass away; but love will endure. Those elements 
which make the great harvest will abide. The tree 
may change, its leaves may come and go; but its fruit 
does not change. The harvestdoes not change the 
world over. The results of the great elements which 
have to do with man’s renovation and with his rebuild- 
ing on new foundations, from beginning to end, do not 
change. It is a fact, that there is in the love of God 
in Christ Jesus a power which enables a man to shape 
his life on new and stable foundations, and does not 
change; and the fruit of his unfolding through love is 
ona scale and has a disclosure of fitness and admira- 
bleness which defies criticism and skepticism, and 
makes all the world say: ‘‘ Amen; that is of God.” 

While, then, we are not to cast away needlessly the 
experiments of the past; while all growth, in order to 
be wholesome and safe, should be moderate and 
gradual; yet, as these changes are going on, which I 
would not expedite or retard, but which.I would leave 
to pass naturally from one stage to another, as sum- 
mer passes into autumn, autumn into winter, winter 
into spring, and spring into summer, itis my faith, 
and it is my errand, to declare that nothing is changing 
which is essential. Only the accidental or incidental 
is changing. Only the instruments for producing the 
end are changing. The end itself does not change. 

One more thought. Not all the men that reason 
throughout the world are half so influential In estab- 
lishing this idea of plenary manhood which was 
evolved by Christ, and for which he lived, and died, 
and reigns, as an exhibition of the thing of itself in 
man. Every man that lives a noble and exalted life is 
contributing to this result. His testimony is stronger 
than doctrine, or ceremony, or liturgy. A beautiful 
godly life, a noble manhood, filled full of fidelities and 
heroisms, is itself the best statement and the best de- 
fense of substantial Christianity. 

You must be born again. You must love your God 
with all your heart, and your neighbor as yourself. 
Then the Kingdom of God will have come within you. 
It will have come not outwardly, by observation, with 
a ponderous system of synagogues, and churches, and 
ordinances and books; but it will have come within 
you. May God bring us into this Kingdom. 


Che Sunday-School. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION. 
Aug. 31.—Colosesians iii., 16-25. 


“And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto Iiil., 23. 
NOTES. 
HE student should compare throughout with this pas- 
sage the parallel passage in Ephesians v., 18; vi., 9. —— 
Let the word of Christ (that is, the teaching of Christ) dwell 
in you richly. Both in the individual and also in the church 
or community. Richly is abundantly, or like gold in a rich 
ore with a small proportion of alloy.—ZIn all wisdom 
teaching and admonishing one another. Rather, reminding 
one another. The kind of wisdom required is indicated in 
Galatians vi., 1.——/Jn psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs. Perhaps Alford’s definition is as good as any, 
psalms being, according to him, properly, sacred song$ 
accompanied with music; hymns, the more didactic ones, 
not intended for singing, and songs being the general name 
for all lyrical poetry, and applied especially to bacchana- 
lian songs, but here taken out of the category by the 
accompanying adjective ‘‘spiritual.” This distinction 
must not, however, be pressed too closely. The Apostle 
uses the repetitious phraseology to give the idea that all 
hymnology is to be laid under contribution to the develop- 
ment of the Christian graces.—— Singing with grace in 
your hearts is being in a state of grace, and therefore 
singing and rejoicing in the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to the latter, or, rather, to God.—And whatsoever ye do 
in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, not 
merely using his name, but for his sake, as his followers. 
Compare 1 Cor. x., 31.—Giving thanks to God and the 


Father by him. Some oo 2 omit the conjunction 
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“and.” Observe that thanksgiving as well as prayer is to 
be offered through Christ.—— Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, as it is fit (or appropriate, that is, 
to the Christian life) in the Lord. That is, in so far as you 
can submit yourselves to them without violating your 
spiritual allegiance to Jesus Christ. ——Husbands, love your 
wives, and be not bitter against them. Rather, be careful 
not to cause them bitter pain.——Children, obey your 
parents in all things. But this is qualified in Ephesians 
vi., 1, by the phrase ‘‘in the Lord.”’ Children must not 
obey their parents in doing that which God forbids.—— 
For this is well pleasing unto the Lord. Not merely unto 
the Lord. Well pleasing in a life consecrated to him.—— 
Fathers, provoke not your children. Be patient with them. 
Avoid irritating them.—— Lest they be discouraged and dis- 
heartened, giving up the idea that they can please you.—— 
Servants, obey in all things your masters according to the 
flesh. That is, so long as you are the servants and they are 
your masters. The right of the slave to free himself from 
service is pot here questioned, only his duty to render 
faithful service so long as he remains in slavery. Not 
with eye service, as men pleasers ; but in singleness of heart, 
fearing the Lord. Not, that is, with a divided service, 
watching the Master and rendering only what he will re- 
quire, but remembering also ‘‘ Thou, God, seest me!’’—— 
And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men—remembering that by fidelity in your posi- 
tion you are serving not merely an earthly master, but 
your heavenly Father and Saviour.——Knowing that of 
the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance. 
Observe, not wages for the work, but an inheritance A 
Christian man may be a slave, and yet he is a son of God. 
——For the Lord Christ ye are serving. But he that doeth 
wrong shall receive for the wrong which he hath done 
(Compare Gal. vi., 7), and there is no respect of persons. 
That is, with God. 

I add a reference note on chap. iv., ver. 1, which, it 
seems to me, ought not to be omitted from this lesson. 
—— Masters, give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal, or justice and equity. Justice carries with it 
the idea of right administration of government in the de- 
mands made upon the servants, or the punishment in- 
flicted—equity, the idea of giving to each man his due, 
according to the law of Christian love, and is interpreted 
by the next clause. ——Anowing that ye also have a Master 
in heaven. That is, a man is to treat his servants as he 
wishes his Heavenly Master to treat him. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

The Bible should furnish us with material for our 
hymnology. 

The Apostle recognizes the spiritual value of hymns 
—not merely for the purpose of worship, but also for 
purposes of instruction. We may profitably use them 
to teach and remind one another, especially, of those 
higher experiences which cannot be stated in logical 
or doctrinal forms. How many have been taught, for 
example, by that hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee!” 

There ought to be congregational singing. There 
may be a choir, but no choir ought to have the monopoly 
of singing. ‘‘ Let everything that hath breath praise 
the Lord,” is the Psalmist’s exhortation; ‘“ teaching 
and admonishing one another” is Paul’s. And in 
Revelation we have a picture of every creature in 
heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such 
as are in the sea, uniting ina great choral. (Rev. v., 


13. 

‘there is no danger of making too much of the music 
in our church services if all singing is done in the 
spirit of grace—that is, with the consciousness of 
Christ’s pardoning and inspiring presence, and is done 
with the heart as well as the lips. 

We are to be careful not to confine our worship to 
singing assemblies. Blessed are those that go singing 
about their tasks all day long; who, in everything they 
do, give thanks to God the Father through Jesus 
Christ. 

Practical directions are given by the Apostle to six 
classes of humanity, and each direction may be ex- 
pressed in a single word. To wives, submission; to 
husbands, love; to children, obedience; to parents, 
patience; to servants, obedience; to masters, equity. 

(1.) Because wives are exhorted to submit them- 
selves to their husbands, it does not follow that 
their husbands are superior. But that in all relations 
there must be one head—a two-headed creature is al- 
ways a monstrosity. In the household there must be 
one head—namely, the husband. A private soldier 
may know more than his colonel, but he must submit 
to his colonel so long as he is a private. The wife 
may be wiser than her husband, but, if so, she will sub- 
mit herself to him rather than have strife with him. Al- 
most any error will bring less suffering upon a house- 
hold, and less evil upon the children, than perpetual 
conflict between husband and wife and no possible 
arbiter to decide between them. - 

(2) The exhortation, ‘‘ Wives submit yourselves to 
your husbands,” is a common exhortation, and that to 
husbands, “‘ Love your wives,” is less common; but I 
think husbands need the exhortation more than wives. 
How many a Christian man who would not strike his 
wife a blow with his hand will strike her a cruel blow 
with his tongue! How many a Christian husband 
leaves in his wife’s memory neglectful silences or hard 
words to fill her soul with many an hour of bitter pain! 
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It is easy for the wife to submit where the husband 
loves and is terder. 

(3) The duty of children is obedience. ‘‘ Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right,” says 
the Apostle to the Ephesians—that is, “this is right- 
eousness to you. That is your law and duty.” And 
this obedience should be prompt, cheerful, unhesitat- 
ing, and obedience rendered: joyfully by love—not 
compelled by fear. You may think you know better 
than your father or mother. You may even know that 
you do. Are you wiser and better than Christ, who 
was subject to his parents? 

(4) Fathers, provoke not your children by petty 
punishments, by perpetual fault-finding, by continual 
criticism, by irritating little comments, by changeful 
moods, by irritation and anger in your own mind. If 
you wish to control your child, control yourself. Be- 
ware how you make your child despondent, for well 
says Bengel: ‘‘ Disappointment is the bane of youth.” 

(5) The duty of obedience in servants, inspired by 
the general consciousness that they are serving a 
Heavenly Master, and that everything that they do, 
however menial it may seem to be, how little satisfac- 
tion it may give to them, how little commendation they 
receive for it, if done unto the Lord is approved of 
the Lord. Compare with Paul here | Peter ii., 18-23. 

(6) I cannot understand why the duty of masters 
was omitted by the committee from this summary of 
duties, unless merely because they stopped at the close 
of the chapter, which mechanically indicated a stop- 
ping-place. The first verse of the fourth chapter 
of Colossians leads up to the slave and labor prob- 
lems. Prior to the war, Mr. Jacob Abbott wrote a 
tract on this text and sent it into the American Tract 
Society; that organization had at that time resolved 
that it could not speak on the subject of slavery, 
and his tract was declined on the ground that an 
exhortation of what justice and equity required of 
masters toward their slaves was practically an anti- 
slavery tract. This wastrue. It would be impossible 
for a master to give to his servant that which was 
just, yet actually to leave him ina condition in which he 
was subject to be sold for debts and the support of his 
own wife and children. Compare this verse with last 
Sunday’s Sunday-school lesson; then ask yourselves, 
masters and mistresses, what the disposition of Christ 
requires; what the disposition of Christ in your place 
requires toward the hand in your factory, the clerk in 
your store, the coachman in your stable, the cook in 
your kitchen. Children, particularly, may be well 
urged from this text to treat servants always with 
kindness, courtesy, and respect. 


Religious Hetws. 


The English Wesleyan Conference.—The Wesleyan Con- 
ference has devoted itself so far mainly to the transaction 
of routine business. The principal event since our last 
report was the reception of the Nonconformist deputation, 
July 24th. The deputation, headed by the Rev. R. W. 
Dale, was received with hearty applause, and the good 
feeling which characterized the proceedings was marked. 
Having been welcomed by the President, Mr. Dale pre- 
sented an address on behalf of the Nonconformist ministers 
of Birmingham, signed by fifteen Congregationalists, 
eleven Baptists, and four Presbyterians, and expressing 
the highest appreciation of the work and position of Meth- 
odism. The Rev. Mr. Arthur and Dr. Punshon replied 
for the Conference. In a subsequent speech, Mr. Dale 
dwelt upon the separate functions of each Christian com- 
munity in the Kingdom of Christ, and said he hoped 
Methodism would remain true to the great truths which 
are pre-eminent in Wesley’s teachings—the Cross and the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The reception of a delegation 
from the New Methodist Connection was made the occa- 
sion of an expression of the most fraternal feeling between 
the different bodies of Methodists, and the hope of a 
united Methodism was indulged in by several speakers. A 
motion has been brought before the Conference to the fol- 
lowing effect: “‘ Resolved, That, asin many of our congre- 
gations where the Liturgy is not used the need is felt of a 
larger and more varied collection of psalms and chants in 
which the people can take part ; considering also that the 
Conference has long recommended that in all cases when 
the Litany is not used at least the psalms of the day 
should be read; the Conference directs that a short book 
of services be prepared for voluntary adoption, comprising 
the whole of the Psalms, Apostles’ Creed, Te Deum, and 


Ten Commandments, and such portion of Scripture as may 


be deemed suitable for enabling and encouraging congre- 
gations to take their part with the ministers in the public 


worship.” 


The Congregational Church at Saratoga.—An Ecclesias- 
tical Council was held at Saratoga Springs Aug. 13-14, 
called by the church there to consider its affairs and 
advise it as to its course. The Rev. Dr. J. C. Holbrook, of 
Syracuse, was Moderator, and the Rev. J. H. Munsell, of 
Schenectady, Scribe. A large number of prominent clergy- 
men visiting the Springs were members. The Council 
advised against the repurchase of the real estate of the 
society, which has been sold; laid the chief responsibility 
of the financial difficulties, not on the church, but on the 
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Treasurer and Trustees, and to some extent on the 
private members of the corporation, for not watching 
more closely their financial affairs; advised the con- 
tinuance of the existing society till its liabilities are 
adjusted by compromise or otherwise; recommended 
the maintenance of Congregational worship, and assuring 
‘“‘the afflicted, perplexed and deeply-injured church’ of 
the sympathy of the Council and denomination. A meet- 
ing has been appointed to consider and act upon this ad- 
vice, which will doubtless be followed. There are about 
one hundred and twenty members of the chureh, who 
are earnest and sincere Congregationalists, besides others 
in the place, who desire to maintain the principles of that 
denomination, and who could not feel at home in any of 
the existing churches. The ground will not be abandoned 
at this important strategic point and center of influence. 
The Council also recommended that the church and society 
appoint a committee to investigate thoroughly the ac- 
counts of the late Treasurer, with able legal counsel, and 
to report the result for the vindication of the honor of the 
church. 


Ritualistic Sentiment in England.—At a meeting of the 
English Church Union, held at Bristol July 25th, resolutions 
were adopted protesting against ‘‘any interference with 
the text or the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer,” 
and calling the attention of the Convocation of York *‘to 
the grave danger likely to result from the proposed 
changes in the Book of Common Prayer.” The meeting, 
by a further resolution, pledged itself ‘‘ to oppose to the ut- 
most the submitting the working of the Ornaments Rubric 
to the will of individual bishops.” Archdeacon Denison 
was the principal speaker, and declared, in the course of 
his address, that ‘‘they would not allow the Prayer Book 
of the Church of England to be, in any shape or under any 
pretext, carried into Parliament.” The English Church 
Union is the stronghold of the Ritualists, and the resolu- 
tions adopted at this meeting show that the recent action 
of the Canterbury Convocation has only intensified the con- 
flict, and that every movement looking to a reform will be 


bitterly opposed. 


Mr. Macrae Sustained by his Congregation.—The Rev. 
Mr. Boyd, having been appointed by the United Presby- 
terian Synod to announce its decision in the case of Mr. 
Macrae to the congregation under his charge at Gourock, 
reached his destination on Sunday morning, found the 
church-gates locked and a hand-bill posted at the main en- 
trances announcing that no service would be held in the 
building that day. He waited until the hour for morning 
service, demanded admission, was refused, and then read 
to the crowd assembled about the church the Synod’s 
decision, declared the pastorate vacant, and preached the 
sermon intended for Mr. Boyd's congregation. At a meet- 
ing of the managers and congrezation, held Saturday 
evening previous, this action was resolved upon, and Mr. 
Boyd had been informed in advance. On the following 
Tuesday the office-bearers and members of the congrega- 
tion decided, by a unanimous vote, to leave the United 
Presbyterian body and to call Mr. Macrae to be their 
minister. 


Sunday-School Work.—At a meeting of Congregation- 
alist clergymen and laymen, held at Chautauqua last week, 
a resolution was passed suggesting to the Congregational 
Publishing Society to employ the Rev. Mr. Schauffler, of this 
city, as a secretary, to promote greater efficiency in the 
Sunday-school work among Congregational churches. A 
committee was also appointed, on whose recommendation 
it was resolved to call a Congregational Congress next 
year at Chautaqua to give more thorough consideration 
to the question, How the Congregational churches can 
make their work for Christ in the Sunday-school more 
efficient? It is proposed to invite every church to be rep- 
resented in this Congress by a pastor and delegate, and also 
to extend special invitation to each State and local con- 
ference to be represented, the object of the Congress being 
merely mutual reference on subjects connected with Sun- 
day-school work. 


GLEANINGS. 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—Northfield, Mass., is to receive a present of a school- 
building from Mr. Moody. 

—The Rev. Phillips Brooks has received several blocks of 
stone from the cathedral at Boston, I incoinshire, Engiand, 
with the request that they may be placed io or about Trinity 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

—Two converts from Romanism were baptized at West 
Medway, Mass., July lth, by the pastor of the Baptist 
church. They have been subjected to much petty persecu- 
tion since their secession from the Romish Church three 
years ago. 

WEST 


—A new Congregational church was organized at West 
Brancn, Mich., August &tb. 

—Forty Congregatiooal churches have been organized in 
Michigan within the last three years. 

~The Minnesota Sunday-School Assembly has been in 
Séssion at Minnetouka Lake Park since August Ist. 

—The Rev. Samuel! Harris, D.D., Bishop-elect of Michigan, 
will be consecrated in St. Paul’s Church, Detroit, Sept. 17th. 

—Bishop J. J. Keane, of the Roman Catholic Church, ltec- 
tured in the Methodist Church at Covington, Va.. Aug. 6th, 
to a larwe audience of Protestants and Catholics. 

—The Oak Park Congregational Church of Chicago loses its 
pastor, tbe Rev. George Huntington, by his acceptance of the 
Professorship of Rhetoric and Logic in Chariton College, 
Minn. 

FOREIGN. 

—In some of the English ritualistic societies every member 
is obliged to pledge bimself never to enter a Nonconformist 
place of worsbip, 

— Phe brutal treatment to which Mr. Chiniquy was subjected 
at Ballarat. Australia, bas resulted in the formation of a 
United Protestant Association. 

—The Synods of the German Reformed Church are about 
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to elect delegates to a conference called for the purpose o f —Rankin, the Rev. E. E., D.D.. of Fairfield, Conn., bas notj- 


harmonizing the two parties in the Church. 

—England has another instance of clerical bigotry in the 
action of the Vicar of Ferryhill. This gentleman is e¢r-oficio 
a trustee of the Public Hall in that place, and he recently took 
it upou himself to lock out the Primitive Methodists, who 
had rented it for anniversary services. 

—One of the features of the Evangelical camp meeting 
now being held at Port Lambton, Ont., is a company of 
Indian Jubilee Singers, thirty-five in number. The camp 
ground is beautifully situated on the St. Clair river. 

—Atarecent meeting of the“ Church and Stage Guild,” in 
London, several noted actors were present, and the entertain. 
ment was made up of singing, recitatiors and conversation. 
At the next meeting of the Guild, the Rev. I. KE. Vaux will 
read a paper on the connection between religion and amuse- 


ments. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Conference of Sweden held its 
annual seasion at Stockholm July 10-15. Bishop Wiley pre- 
sided. A glance atthe reports presented shows that the soci- 
ety has: Preachers, 53; societies, $4; local preachers, 109: 
members, 5,536; probationers, 3,451; chapels, 53; Sunday- 
schools, 133; scholars, 6,649. 

—A Wesleyan chapel with ritualistic services is amongjtbe 
recent religious novelties of England. The edifice has a tran- 
rept and chancel. The pulpit and fontare of Caen stone, 
beautifully cut, with shafts of Mexican onyx. The reredos is 
in seven panels, with canopied heads. In the chancel are 
stalls for thirty-six choristers, who are attired in black cas- 
socks. Itis known as the Chapel of St. John, Manningham, 
Bradford. 

—The Congregational Union of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick held its annual meeting July 12-16. The Rev. Joseph 
Barker was elected chairman. There was an earnest discus- 
sion of the best method of selecting young men for the min- 
istry, and a committee was appointed to prepare a report on 
the subject for the next meeting. A Sunday-Schoo!l Institute, 
conducted by the Rev. A. McGregor, was anew feature in the 
sessions of the Union and proved to be very interesting. The 
spirit of the gathering was noticeably devout and belpful. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 

— Anderson, the Kev. James, pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Manchester, Vt., celebrated the semi-centennial 
of his installation August 122th. Mr Anderson is now over 
eighty years of age. 

— Bacon, the Rev. L. W., of Norwich, expresses a strong de- 
sire that bis friends and the public will omit the * Dr.’ when 
speaking of or to him. 

— Barnett, the Rev. James, leaves the Congregationa) Church 
at Grand Haven, and goes to the First Presbyterian Church 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

— Beard, the Rev. R. A., has taken the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational Church at Brainerd, Minn. 

—Bean, the Rey. D. M., resigns from the South Framing- 
ham Congregational Church, Conn, 

— Bradford, the Rev. P. A. C., was ordaine1 by a Congrega- 
tional Council recently held at Flat Rock, Mich. 

— Brooks, the Rev. Phillips, receives a very appreciate 
notice of his spiritand methods in the London “ Christian 
World” of July 18th. 

—Coleman, the Rey. John, an Epiecopal rector at Northford, 
Conn., was recently locked out of his church by his own peo- 
ple: broke in, pounded the bell with a stone to call the con- 
gregation together, read the service to two people, and has 
now been ordered by the Bishop to leave the church Oct. l4th. 

—Crawford, the Rev. Lyndon, a son of the Rev. Dr. Craw- 
ford, of Dwurfield, Mass., sails for Turkey this month as a 
missionary. 

—tushing, the Rev. Dr. Christopher, recently made Treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, bas been 
compelled to resign on account of ill health. 

—Denia, the Rev. F. B., has been appointed Professor of 
Greek and Hebrew in the Bangor Theological Seminary. 

— Drake, the Kev. C. W., of Angola, N. Y., goes to the Con- 
gregationa! Church at North Conn. 

—Edwarda, the Rev. T.C.,of Wilkesbarre, Pa., bas been in- 
vited to lowa to assist the Welsh Congregational churches at 
their annual Association. 

—Eliot, the Rev. J. E.. goes from the Congregational church 
at South Glastonbury to that at Newington, Ct. 

—Foster, tbe Rev. F. H., bas resigned the pastorate of the 
Congregational Church at North Reading, Maas. 

—Fulton, the Rev. J. D., has rented the Brooklyn rink for 
September and October, and says be intends to build up a 
people's church. 

—Goldamtth, the Kev. C. F., was ordained by a Congre- 
gational Council held at Union. N. H., July 10th, and has 
commenced pastoral! labors at that place. 

—(rant, the Rev. H. M.,is shortly to be installed pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Middleboro. 

—Grosvenor, the Kev. Moses G.,a Congregational clergy- 
man, who had been pastor of churches at Haverhill, Claren- 
don and Guilford, Vt., died recently at Worcester. 

— Hall, the Rev. R. T., of Pittsford, Vt., has accepted a call 
to the Congregational Churh at Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

—Haven, the Rev. John, has resigned his position as pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Chariton, Mass., where he 
has been for twenty-nine years. 

—Hutton, the Rev. H. M., D.D., accepts the call to the 
Second Reformed Church of New Brunswick, N. J. 

—Lewia, the Rev. Richard, has accepted a unanimous call 
from the Congregational! Church at Grand Haven, Mich. 

—Odenheimer, the Rt. Rev. William Henry, D.D., Bishop of 
Northern New Jersey, died at Burlington, in that State, Au- 
gust 14th. Bishop Odenheimer was born in 1817, graduated, 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1835, studied for the 
ministry in the General Theological Seminary in this city, 
and became rector of St. Peter's, in Philadelphia. In 1859 he 
was chosen bishop. Hie abilities as an administrator were 
marked, and the diocese grew so rapidiy under his charge, 
that in 1874 it was divided. He wasan admirable preacher 
and an excellent classical scholar. 

—Pentecost, the Rev. Mr., has bought a house and will be a 
neighbor of Mr. Moody, at Northfield, Mass. 

—Perry, the Rev. C. W., of Pembrook, bas accepted a call to 
the Congregational Church in West Concord, N. H. 

—Pond, the Key. Dr. Enoch, Prosident of the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, celebrated bis eighty-eighth birthday July 
20th. He has been connected with the seminary forty-seven 
years, and in that time bas written fifty or sixty books. His 
faculties are unimpaired, and he reads and writes most of the 
time. 

—Pratt, the Rev. 8. H., bas been holding very large meet- 
ings in bis * Giad Tidings" tent at Holyoke, Mass. 


fied his congregation of his intention to retire in October. 

—Rice, the Rev. Walter, has left the Congregational Church 
at Lunenburg, Mass. 

— Roberta, the Rev. Mr.,of Kansas, has reccived a call from 
the Congregationalists at Westport, Conn. 

— Root, The Rev. F. Stanley, of New Haven, has been called 
to the Congregational! Church at Seymour, Conn. 

—Rotch, the Rev. C. L., has received a call from the Congre- 
gational Society at Farmiogton Falls, Me. 

—Sargeant, the Rev. Frank, of Brookline, N. H., has re- 
ceived a call from the Congregational Church at Northboro. 

—Selleck, the Rev. C. M., is to succeed the late Dr. Mead aa 
rector of St. Paul's Church, Norwalk. 

—Stranton, the Rev. R. P., has resigned the pastorate of the 
Congregational Church at Greenville, Conn. 

—Swing, the Rev. Prof., has recently suffered a great af- 
fliction in the death of bis wife. 

—Terry, the Rev. J. P.. of New Hartford, N.J., has been 
invited to the First Parish, Franklin Mase. 

—Tyng, the Rev. Stephen H., Jr., D.D., bas gone to Europe 
for rest and recreation. 

—Vorce, the Rev. J. H., leaves the Derby (Conn.) Congrega- 
tional Church to go to Kent. 

— Weatgate, the Rev. A. W., of Rockland, Mass... has received 
a unanimous cali from the Congregational church at Alpena, 
Mich. 

—Willaon, the Rev. Theodore B., of Grand Rapids, was or- 
dained by a council held at Ludington, Mich., July 23d, and 
installed as pastor of the Congregational Church of that 
place. 

— Wilaon, the Rev. George. has resizned the Congrevational 
pastorate at North Adama, Mich. 

~- Wharton, the Rev. B., pastor of the Baptist Church at St. 
Charles, Minn., has resigned. 


Science and Art. 


THe East River BripGe.—The great bridge now 
in process of construction between New York and 
Brooklyn, will, when completed, be what is known as a 
suspension bridge, the roadway being hung or suspend- 
ed from four large cables, each about sixteen inches in 
diameter, and composed of nearly six thousand steel 
wires, a little smaller than an ordinary lead pencil. 
These wires are secured at each end to large iron bars 
made fast to enormous piles of granite masonry, known 
as the anchorages. These masses of stone-work are 
about 119 wide, 129 long, and some eighty feet high, and 
it is simply by their weight that they resist the pull of 
the cables, and so sustain the bridge and itsload. From 
the anchorages, the cables run over the tops of two 
stone towers, 277 feet high, which stand on either 
bank of the East River. The object of these towers is 
to raise the cables so as to support the roadway of the 
bridge at a height of 135 teet above high tide and thus 
accommodate the masts of passing vessels. By this 
means, not more than three per cent. of the ships that 
navigate the harbor will be obliged to lower their 
topmasts in passing under the bridge. In order to 
obtain the best possible foundation for the towers, the 
caisson method was adopted. This consists in build- 
ing an immense wooden box. (called a caisson), a little 
larger than the tower. This box, which has a top, but 
no bottom, was placed in the water mouth downwards, 
like a diving-bell, and floated to the site of the tower, 
where it was sunk by building masonry on it. As soon 
as the caisson grounded on the bottom, compressed air 
was forced in to drive the water out, and when it was 
entirely expelled men were sent down into the caisson, 
and they excavated the sand and mud of the river-bed 
under the edges, thus allowing it to sink through the 
soil till it reached a solid rock on which to rest. 
When firmly established, the masonry of the tower was 
rapidly carried to its present height, and the cable 
brought from anchorage to anchorage across their tops. 
Cable making was quite a curious operation, as each 
wire had to be drawn over the river and secured in its 
place separately before the next one was laid; this was 
done because a rope made of parallel fibers is about 
twenty per cent. stronger than one made by twisting. 
Altogether there are about seven thousand miles of 
wire in the cables, and an idea of the progress of the 
work may be had by the fact that this vast amount was 
laid in sixteen months. The space from tower to 
tower over the river is 1,600 feet, and from either tower 
to the anchorage is 930 feet. The longest span in the 
world now is the Suspension Bridge at Niagara, which 
is a little over 1,200 feet in length; so when the East 
River Bridge is completed it will be nearly one quarter 
longer. The roadway is to be eighty feet wide, and 
will have accommodations for foot-passengers, carts 
and carriages, and steam-cars, thus giving every con- 
venience to travel. At present the bridge is all ready 
for the floor beams and timbers, that are to constitute 
the roadway, and the contract for supplying them has 
just been awarded. While the steel work is being 
manufactured, rapid progress will be made on the ma- 
sonry approaches that are to connect the anchorages 
with the street. The New York approach ends near 
the City Hall; while in Brooklyn the terminus is in 
Sands street, near Fulton. Had it not been for political 
differences between the rings of New York and Brook- 
lyn, the bridge, doubtless, would have been ready for 
use this summer. But from this cause work was sus- 


pended for nearly a year, and though it is now again in 
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active progress, it can scarcely be brought to its ter- 
mination before the fall of 1880, and not then unless 
the politicians meanwhile let it alone. 


Our Iron Prers.—The iron piers constructed this 
season at Long Branch and Coney Island are the first 
structures of their kind exposed to the violent action 
of the sea that have been built in America. The one 
at Coney Island is 1,000 feet long and fifty feet wide, 
with enlargements at either end and one in the centre 
of 100 feet. It is two stories high, the upper one 
being roofed over, and far surpasses the famous 
English piers at Scarborough and Douglas, which 
are also 1,000 feet long, but not half so wide. The 
Long Branch pier is 850 feet long, and twenty-five feet 
wide, with expansions of fifty feet. Both piers are 
built of iron tubular piles, firmly driven and thoroughly 
praced; the flooring and other wood-work being of 
ash, which it is expected will be removed during the 
winter season. Light is supplied both by gas and elec- 
tricity, and restaurants, bathing-rooms, promenades, 
pavilion, etc., are provided for the delectation and 
accommodation of visitors. Scientifically, their ability 
to withstand the severity of our fearful winter storms, 
will be watched with much interest. 


Books and Authors. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 

As an essayist on the topjes to which he has devoted 
his attention, namely, the belles lettres and politics of 
early and medieval Italy, Mr. Symonds has few living 
rivals among writers of English. Taine is perhaps to 
be regarded as a formidable claimant for the honors, 
if we go outside of English names, but even here there 
need be no antagonism, since the two authors are as 
different as possible from one another in their modes 
of approaching their common subject. His style at 
once engages the attention as highly poetical and at 
the same time scholarly. In tracing the mutual 
influences of art, religion and tradition in the opening 
chapters, his thorough personal mastery of the subject 
is forgotten in the easy flow of suggestion and com- 
ment. To frame a deliberate criticism of such a book 
is like criticising Motley’s ‘‘ Dutch Republic.” It is 
possible to find fault with the facts, with the ratiocina- 
tion, with the conclusions, but to do so is in the last 
degree captious and unprofitable. So, likewise, there 
is no writer on earth in whose style his enemies can- 
not pick flaws if they seriously set themselves to the 
task. Such, however, is not our purpose, and our re- 
marks must of necessity be somewhat generally de- 
scriptive. 

Mr. Symonds’s works now consist in the English 
edition of three volumes, of which the one before us 
is the first American reprint. It is announced as the 
‘‘author’s edition,” and corresponds to the English 
publication, with the important addition of an index, 
which greatly increases its value as a work of refer- 
ence. Mr. Holt has, indeed, set a worthy example in 
the careful indexing of nearly every work of major 
importance that comes from his press, an example, we 
think, which gives his publications a marked supe- 
riority over most English editions. Should the pres- 
ent volume meet with the reception that is anticipated 
for it from the American public, the other two volumes, 
namely, ‘The Age of Despots” and ‘* The Revival 
of Learning,” will appear in due course. It is under- 
stood, moreover, that the author has in preparation a 
fourth volume on “ Italian Literature.” The four will 
make an indispensable addition to any art library 
which pretends to be complete. 

Although the three volumes are essentially inde- 
pendent, perhaps the present one is the best for 
separate issue as a critical history of fine arts during 
one of its most momentous periods of transition, bring- 
ing together as it does the results of modern research 
and examination of standard historical authorities. 
Its first chapter contrasts the classical and the Chris- 
tian tendencies of the age, attempting to show that 
all art must be distrusted which bases its achieve- 
ments on the pomps and glories of this present world. 
The second and third chapters are devoted to Italian 
architecture and sculpture during the Gothic period, 
and the rest consider painting as the one branch of 
art to which Italian genius was best adapted and in 
which it found its highest mission. All this is con- 
densed, if we may apply the term to such a bulky vol- 
ume, into a most valuable and readable form, which 
assures its author a prominent place among contem- 
poraneous writers on this most fertile theme. That it 
will be received in such manner as to justify the 
speedy republication of the companion volumes we 
can hardly doubt, in view of the present avidity with 
which the reading public seizes upon anything which 
adequately treats this phase of historical investigation. 

' Renaissance in Italy: The Fine Arts. By John Addington 
Symonds. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. Trans- 
lated and critically examined by Michael Heilprin. Vol. I. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) This is a new effort in destructive 
criticism, the more significant that it is by aJew. No 
one doubts Mr. Heilprin’s learning, and his nationality has 
induced exceptional acquaintance with Hebrew literature 
— both text and commentary. It is, therefore, curious to 
see the devotion which the author shows to the school of 
Leyden, and the confidence that is bestowed on Kuenen 
and his associate literary Goths. The work of Mr. Heil- 
prin begins with the address of Lamech to his two wives 
(Gen. iv., 23, 24), which he renders: 

“ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice. 

Wives of Lamech, listen to my speech : 

I slay a man for wounding me, 

A youth for inflicting a stripe. 

Lo, Cain would be avenged twice-sevenfold, 

But Lamech seventy-sevenfold.”’ 
This is the criticism which he offers: ‘‘ Lamech’s speech 
is evidently a fragment of a poem which celebrates the ex- 
ploits, or related the fate of the Cainites; a number of 
mythological figures, of probably foreign origin, having 
been converted in Hebrew tradition into historical charac- 
ters of the antediluvian age.'' He thinks that Tubal-Cain 
is Vulcan, and Naamah, ‘‘the graceful,” is Venus. The 
One Hundred and Fifth Psalm is the next in orderof dis- 
cussion, and is retranslated with no very marked improve- 
ment upon the authorized version. It seems to us a ques- 
tionable advantage to render ‘‘caterpillars’’ by “ yeleqs.” 
We certainly would not bave known what a “ yeleq” is 
without his note, which says it is a younglocust. The ad- 
dress to his sons by Jacob, from his death-bed, is not pro- 
phetic nor even historic, it is ‘‘ a retrospect, with a political 
tendency,’’ belonging to a time which reviewed the bis- 
tory of the tribes settled in Canaan. So for the whole of 
the Hebrew poetry treated in this first volume. It 1s either 
“prophecy after the facts, or mythologic reference, or 
poetic statement of tradition, or some such matter, mainly 
valuable from the critical standpoint rather than from 
that of Revelation. But it is noticeable here, as in almost 
all these works to prove the devouter part of the world 
mistaken, the effort to escape superstition betrays the 
writer into utter credulity, and the most insufficient claims 
are accepted as logically sound. As, for instance, where 
one of the author’s Leyden favorites is quoted as proving 
the inaccuracy of the numbers which went out of Egypt 
by the length of time which it required for Napoleon to 
cross the river Niemen, by three bridges, in 1812, with a 
force only one-tenth as large. And he really supposes 
that it is a valid argument against the possible three mill- 
ions encamped in the tents of Israel that, unaided by tele- 
graph, Moses could not ‘say to Israel rise up!” without 
consuming a couple of days in transmitting the command. 
It seems never to have occurred to him that a dozen expe- 
dients might have been adopted, as, for instance, a fire 
kindled on a commanding crag, which would have been 
quite as intelligible as the passing the word along. This 
is a learned book, but, like so many of its kind, is not 
necessary either to the world’s knowledge or devotion. 

The Secret of Success. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) This is an American edition of an 
English work, the American editor being announced as 
P.G. H. We are not apprised of what contribution to the 
original work has been made by the present edition. The 
book is one of the best of its class—a class largely read, 
and in many instances admirable, as is the case particu- 
larly with the works of Mr. Smile’s “‘ Self-Help,” ** Char- 
acter,’ ‘‘ Thrift,’ and the numerous biographies by that 
industrious writer. Mr. Adams bas collected a number of 
illustrations which are striking, and some that we have 
not before seen in print; and he has been able to order 
the procession of anecdote and incident and quotation so 
that the breaks between are less evident than usual. In- 
deed, this style of thing is difficult to achieve gracefully. 
The anecdotes are the columns, and the comments are the 
arches, but in most books of the kind the arch is imperfect 
or fallen through, and the book looks like a ruined Roman 
aqueduct—assertive in the upright illustrations, and dis- 
connected: ‘“ The Secret of Success” is more than usually 
free from this fault, and is a readable and instructive 
book, calculated to stimulate and direct the energy of 
young men. We note, also, a wholesome temperance in 
the estimate of what is true success, and an evident effort 
to secure a model of life at once worthy and symmetrical. 


An Autobiography of the Rev. Josiah Henson. (B. B. 
Russel & Co.). This book is interesting as a record of a 
life marked by unusual vicissitudes and by the wonderful 
transition from slavery to freedom. Mr. Henson was born 
a slav>,in June, 1789, in Maryland; he remained a slave 
until September, 1829. when he escaped to Indiana. Soon 
after he established himself in Canada, and became an 
active agent in the “underground railroad’’ work of the 
day. Inthe ‘‘ Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin,” published by Mrs. 
Stowe to vindicate the fidelity of her portraiture of slave 
life, she gavea sketch of Mr. Henson's career, and since 
that time he has been popularly identified with the hero of 
that wonderful novel. This fact, as well as the circum- 
stances of his long life, have given Mr. Henson a wide re- 
putation, and will, no doubt, ensure a large circle of read- 
ers. Such books are the material outof which the future 
history of this exciting period will be made and,in the 
course of time, a story that reflects, as does this, the at- 
mosphere and sentiments of the old slave-holding civiliza- 
tion in the South will possess a permanent value. This 
book has a preface by Mrs. Stowe and introductory notes 
by Wendell Phillips and John G. Whittier. 

Hymns and Carols for Church and Sunday-School, 
by Elias Nevin (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), has been prepared, 
says the preface, ‘‘to meet a growing want throughout 
many of our churches for a more devotional and educa- 
tional order of praise to be used in the service of the Sun- 


day-school.” There is no doubt that this is a serious want, 
and that this is by no meana the only book which has 
been prepared to meet it—notably the two prepared under 
the editorship of Geo. A. Beale. The hymnary by Mr. 
Lasar had the same object in view, and has a collection of 
admirable music, but it is not easy to use, except in those 
few churches where there is a good chorister and choir in 
connection with the Sunday-school. The only true test of 
such a book as these ‘“‘Hymns and Carols” is an actual 
trial; but, from appearances and such trial as we could give 
it at the piano, we judge it well worthy of examination by 
any Sunday-school which is tired of the ‘“ meaningless, 
jangling rhymes and melodies called Sunday school hymns 
and songs.” The book has some chants in it, and some 
reference to the great dates of the church year—Advent, 
Epipbany, Palm-Sunday, Lent and Easter. 

A Summer Jaunt Through the Old World. By Luther 
L. Holden. (Lee & Shepard). In the year 1878, a “* Mu- 
sical and Educational Party '’ made the tour of Europe, 
under the direction of the well-known Boston musical 
leader. Dr. Eben Tourjée. These confederated tourists 
numbered 250,and made up the largest party that ever 
left America on an expedition of this kind. The trip across 
the Atlantic was enlivened by numerous entertainments, 
the musical and elocutionary resources of the party being 
very great. In England their numbers and character 
gained them universal notice from the press. In order to 
make the conquest of the Continent more complete, they 
divided, and invaded it in three divisions, visiting the well- 
known localities, and seeing little that is new to European 
travelers. The story of their wanderings bas the interest 
which all books of travel derive from their association 
with perennially interesting objects, but there is nothing 
specially fresh in its matter or captivating in its style. 

Spiritual Songs for Social Worship (Scribners) is a 
cheaper edition of the new hymn and tune book. “ Spirit- 
ual Songs” by Dr. Robinson (Scribner & Co.) is a book 
which, in ite general characteristics, resembles ‘* Songs for 
Christian Worship,” but has a considerably greater variety 
of music and some of the best of the revival and prayer- 
meeting melodies. There is great advantage in using the 
same or a similar book in prayer and conference meetings 
and in the church. Any church, therefore. using one of 
Dr. Robinson’s larger collections will find in that facta 
special recommendation for using the abbreviated ones. 
The two can also be heartily recommended for small 
country congregations who cannot easily provide for the 
expense of a larger book. In truth, in our judgment, 558 
hymns are as many as most ministers and congregations 
have any occasion to use. 

Twelve Lectures to Young Men on Various Important 
Subjects, by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, appears in 
yet another edition. It has passed through the hands of a 
half-dozen publishers since its first issue more than twenty- 
five years ago, and new lectures have been added to the 
original number from time to time. These lectures have 
been sold to the number of a hundred thousand copies, and 
their issue in a new edition by Messrs. Appleton demon- 
strates the unfailing demand for them that still exists. 
They have been republished in England and on the Contin- 
ent of Europe. The subjects treated are vital, and directed 
both to the building up of virtuous principle in young men 
and to the exposure of the shallow sophistries by which 
they deceive themselves, and the dangerous seductions by 
which they are enticed. 

Aids to Family Government; or, From the Cradle to 
the School, according to Noebel. By Bertha Meyer. Not 
only are the mental and moral natures considered in this 
little book, but the physical; and Mrs. Meyer undertakes 
to give the needed instructions for the care of an infant's 
body from its birth. Adapted to German customs, it will 
be found here only partially useful, but there are some 
most excellent directions. At the end of the book are 
‘“‘one hundred hints and suggestions to parents concerning 
family government,” which are worthy of being published 
in a tract for general circulation. They touch on a great. 
variety of topics, and are pointed and concise. 


Walks to Emmaus (D. Lothrop & Co.) is the first of five 
volumes of the sermons of the Late Dr. Nehemiah Adams, 
which are to be published to constitute ‘“‘A Christian 
Year.” The sermons are edited by the distinguished 
preacher's son, the Rev. Wm. H. Adams, and are intend- 
ed to meet the wants particularly of those who have not 
access to the spoken ministry of the word. They are for 
Sabbath reading, either in.the vacant pulpit or in the 
household. The clear, forcible and interesting methods of 
Dr. Adams are a part of the religious history of New Eng- 
land, and will ensure a welcome for this message from the 
speaking dead. 

A Hand-Book of Requirements for Admission to the Col- 
leges of the United States (D. Appleton & Co.), arranged 
by A. F. Nightingale, A.M., contains in a very compacs 
form, a valuable fund of information in regard to the 
requirements, location, attendance, standards, etc , of our 
colleges. A tabulated statement of requirements for ad- 
mission is especially convenient, and appears to be full and 
accurate. In fact, asa manual of information regarding 
examinations for admission, we know of nothing so good 
as this compilation in excellence of arrangement and ful- 
ness of statement. ; 

Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. (T. Y. Crowell.) 
A new edition of Conybeare and Howson’s famous and 
standard work, in one volume, with some illustrations and 


a map of Paul's journeyings. The book is about the same 


size as the edition of Longman, Green, Brown & Co., 
published in 1872 ; but differs from that edition in omitting 
allthe notes, and thus giving space for a larger, clearer, 
and more attractive type. To the mere reader the omis- 
sion of the notes is not a great loss ; for the student the 
omission is a serious one. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
-acknowledged in its earleat subsequent tesur. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
pising uw of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
companuying memoranda of pricea are desirable 
in all cases. | 

D. APPLETON & Co. 

Jackson, G. A.—The Apostolic Fathers......... 
Spencer, Herbert—Data of Ethics............... 1 50 

euriet, A.—Young 1 00 

CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN. 
Morley, H.—English Literature.................. 20 
RK. CLARKE & Co. (Cin.) 
Russell, W.—Scientific Horseshoeing........... 
CHISHOLM MONUMENT A8so. 
Wells, J. M.—The Chisholm Massacre........... 1 
A. W. DENNETT. 
Guyon, Mme.—The Song of Solv-mon............ 
DETROIT HERALD. 


Anon.—Temperance Cook 15 
G. H. ELLIS, BOSTON. 

Hale, E. 1.—The Life in Common.............--. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 

Dickens, Chas.—Life of C. J. Mathews.......... 15 

HOUGHTOR, OSGUOD & CO. 

Greene, H. R.—The English Language ......... 
8. R. GRIGGS, CHICAGO. 

Taylor, B. F., D.D.—Summer Savory........++.. 1@ 


LOTHROP & Co. 

Farman, Ella—How Two Girls Tried Farming... 
Geo. MUNRO. 

Braddon, M. E.—John Marchmont’s Legacy... 2 


Daudet, Alphonse—Jack...... 1 
Forrester, Mrs.—Fortune’s Wheel..............- 10 


Reddell, Mre. J. H.—Above suspicion........... 
Von Hillern, W.—Vulture Maiden............ «- 10 
J.C. MeCURDY. 

Wright. Julia M.—The Complete Home......... é 
NAT'L TEMPERANCE Soc’y. 
Hughey, G. W.—Beer as a Beverage............- 10 
PENHALLOW PRINT, LOWELL. 
Cowley, C.— Leaves from a Lawyer's Life...... 1 25 


T. B. PETERSON & CO. 
Thompson, W. T.—Rancy Cotterus’s Courtship 5 
RELIGIOUS NEWS AGENCY. 
Fuiton, J. D.— Witnessing for Truth............ 
Thwing, E. P.—Facts About Tobacco........... 
J. M. Sims, N.Y. 
Sime, J. M.—The Discovery of Angwsthesia..... 
VAN ANTWERP BRAGG & Co. 
MecGuffey’s Vive Eciectic Reacers............... 
Jno. WILEY & SON. 
Ruskin, J.—Advice to Girls 
MAGAZINES. — Atlantic Monthly, Boys’ Own 
Paper, athvlic World, Delineatur, Littell’s Living 
Age, *unday Mag., Congregationalist, Evangelical 
Christendom, Magazine of Art, Missionary Kecord, 
New Jerusalem Mag.. Pacific Schoo! Journal. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Government Press at Boulak, 
Egypt, is being enlarged and variously 
improved. 

—Mrs. Brassey, whose “ Voyage of the 
Yacht Sunbeam ’’ was one of the successful 
books of last year, is to begin in the Sep- 
tember “‘ Fraser’s”’ a ‘‘ Journal in the Holy 
Land.” 

—Dickens’s ‘‘ Pictures from Italy” are 
being translated into Italian, Max Miiller’s 
last Hibbert Lectures into French, and 
Dante’s ‘“‘Divina Commedia’’ into Bo- 
hemian. 

—Karl Blind is furnishing, in the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Review,” a valuable series of 
articles on ‘‘ Conspiracies in Russia,’’ cover- 
ing the subject from the 17th century to the 
present day. 

—Mr. Whitelaw Reid has had a distin- 
guished reception in San Francisco, the fea- 
tures of which went far towards a testimony 
of his position being that of the foremost 
American editor. - 

—A new edition of ‘* Lyra Apostolica,”’ in 
press at Rivington's, London, is to havea 
preface by Cardinal Newman, and acknow- 
ledged poems by him, and by Keble, Wil- 
berforce, and others. 

—A valuable feature of the new guide- 
book just issued by the trustees of the 
British Museum is a catalogue of the histori- 
cal prints which have been on view for 
some time in the King’s Library. 

—Griffith & Farran, of London, publish a 
new and nice country book for children, by 
Mrs. Lankester, called ‘‘ Talks about Plants; 
or, Early Lessons in Botany.’’ It conveys 
much useful information in a very pleasant 
way. 

—The besiegers of Sevastopol found in 
the ruins of the Redan tower a blackened 
and begrimed volume, which proved to be a 
Russian translation of “The Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club.”’ The relic 
now reposes in the Bodleian Library. 

—The Bishop of San Domingo contends 
that the body of Columbus still remains in 
his cathedral, and the whole subject of the 
discoverer’s burial-place has now been made 
the subject of a pamphlet by Sir Travers 
Twiss, which is published by the “ Tribune.” 

—Sir Henry Thompson is unwilling to 
have his last article in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century "’ interpreted as signifying that he 
has abandoned his temperance principles. 
On the contrary, he thinks it one of the 
strongest things he has ever said on the sub- 
ject. 

—Prof. Tyrrell, of the University of Dub- 
lin, has begun the publication of a new criti- 
cal edition of ‘‘The Correspondence of 

icero.” The first volume contains but 
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eighty out of the eight hundred letters; the 
text is revised, and a copious commentary 
is added. 

—It is popularly supposed that daily 
newspapers were published in England as 
early as the Civil War of the seventeenth 
century. But these newspapers—called di- 


60} urnals because they contained the news of 


each day, arranged in the form of a diary— 
were all issued, we believe, as weekly 
pamphlets. 

—Potters’ marks form an interesting de- 
partment of the study of pottery, and much 
space is devoted to them in the works of 
the period. It has been discovered that 
masons have had their marks as well as 
potters, and a tract has lately been pub- 
lished upon them in England. The marks 
are sometimes mere scratches, and at other 
times deeply-cut figures, and are to be found 
on almost all old buildings. 

—M. Viollet-le-Duc has begun, in “ L’Art,” 
a series of articles on the principles of decor- 
ation applied to buildings. At the very out- 
set he enters an objection to the modern 
terms “industrial” and ‘decorative arts,’’ 
making the point that they had no meaning 
in ancient times, ‘‘when every artist be- 
lieved he had produced a work of art, 
whether he had modelled a statue or a vase, 
had cast a group in bronze, or set a jewel.” 


—The mass of old papers which have ac- 
cumulated in the East India Office, London, 
have lately been calendared, and a report 
upon them has been made public by Dr. 
Birdwood. They belong chiefly to the 
period from 1600 to 1750, and relate almost 
wholly to commercial operations. Among 
the curiosities of especial value, Dr. Bird- 
wood claims to have found Clive’s original 
account of the Battle of Plassy, a document 
which, if genuine, ought to be given to the 
public, in full, without delay. 

—A MS. in the Siquet Library, Edinburgh, 
describing a tour by the Rev. George Low 
in Orkney and Shetland in 1774, has been 
published by Peace & Son of Kirkwall. 
There are illustrations and drawings by the 
author, and an introduction has been added 
by Joseph Anderson, editor of the ‘‘ Orkney- 
inga Saga.” Mr. Low became a minister in 
Orkney in 1771, and was greatly interested 
in natural history. His work now published 
is full of points of interest and novelty, and 
throws much light on the antiquities of the 
region described. 

—‘* The Rights of an Animal”’ is the title 
of the latest plea for a humane treatment of 
the brute creation. The author, Mr. E. B. 
Nicholson, truly says that far too few of 
the sermons preached speak of the rights of 
animals. If he could induceclergymen and 
other teachers of morality to show ignor- 
ant people how needful it is to study the 
wants of all the living beings they have in 
their charge, he would do much for the 
happiness of the world. For example: “ It 
is a common belief in many parts of Eng- 
land that tame rabbits must never have 
water given them to drink, because it makes 
their livers decay. Consequently, the mis- 
ery in which these poor little creatures live 
is great, for in some cases their owners go 
so far as to gather the grass and green food 
for their use the day before it is to be eaten, 
in order to let it dry, thus cutting off the 
only means they have of quenching their 
thirst.” 

—Mr. William Barnes has made for bim- 
self a very enviable name by means of sev- 
eral collections of poems in the Dorset dia- 
lect, a complete and final edition of which 


has now been published in one volume. He is oe 


worthy of being compared with Burns, and 
some of his pictures of rural life and char- 
acter are for poetry what Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s touches in ‘“‘ Far from the Madding 
Crowd” are for prose. Here are a few 
specimen lines from ‘‘ Evening in a Vil- 
lage :” 
“Now the light o’ the west is a-turn’d to 
gioom, 
An’ the men be at hwome vrom ground ; 
An’ the bells be a-zendén all down the Coombe 
From tower, their mwoansome sound. 
An’ the wind is still, 
An’ the house dogs do bark, 
An’ the rooks be a-vied to the elems high’ 
dark, 
An’ the water do roar at mill. 
An’ the flickerén light drough the window- 
petine 
Vrom the candle’s dull flelime do shoot, 
An’ young Jemmy the smith is a-gone down 
letine, 
A-playén his sbrill-valced flute. 
An’ the miller’s man 
Do zit down at his ease 
On the seat that is under the cluster o’ trees, 
Wi’ bis pipe aan’ bis cider can.” 
—Mr. Fitzpatrick’s life of ‘‘ Charles 
Lever, which the Harpers have promptly 


brought out in their Franklin Square Lib- 
rary, is a very entertaining book, full of an- 
ecdote and reminiscences about the rollick- 
ing Irishauthor. Lever’s personal appear- 
ance, as he was when pursuing his studies, is 
thus described by one of his early friends : 


**I remember seeing about this time, in the 
courts of Trinity College, Dublin, some eight 
or ten young men gathering round a figure 
that out-topped them; every pow and thena 
peal of hearty laughter burst forth from the 
group, which scattered for a moment as if re- 
coiling from the explosion of a shell, and then 
once more swarmed like bees round the cen- 
tral figure. This naturally attracted my at- 
tention, and I asked a bystander what it was 
aliabout. ‘Ob! it’s only Charlie Lever, all the 
fellows are running after bim like mad.’ I 
had frequently beard the name before, but it 
was the first time I bad ever seen the man, 
who was the kindest and most true-hearted 
friend any one could rely on. 1 approached 
nearer, and must confess that the first super- 
ficial giance was not quite satisfactory. I 
saw, indeed, a tall, athletic, erect and manly 
figure, that never rested for a moment, but 
kept veering and tacking about, the head be- 
ing fixed for an instant to deliver ashot at 
some of the skirmishers who came to close 
quarters, or thrown backward in hearty en- 
joyment of some happy repartee; but this 
figure was clad literally from head to foot, 
with the sole exception of his boots and as 
much of his shirt as was visible, in one uni- 
form suit of Lincoln green, cut after a Ger- 
man fashion totally new to me. I perfectly 
remembered that I muttered to myself: ‘This 
is the green man become restless ;' but I went 
nearer, boping to catch a glimpse of his bead. 
In this I only partially succeeded, for Lever 
then wore a profusion of long bair hanging in 
wavy curls over his neck. After a time, in- 
deed, I caught a good view of his wonderfully 
expressive face, his kindly smile, bis brilliant 
though somewhat deeply-set eyes, that some- 
times flashed fire and then again twinkled 
with mirth, but lam not a portrait painter, 
and the impression made by that same face 
when I saw it for the Jast time one afternoon 
in June, 1871, is still so vividly and regretfully 
impressed on my memory that [ cannot even 
attempt to describe what it was in all the glow 
and fervency of youth, strength and hope; 
all I can say is that the old face was to me 
equally attractive as the young one had been, 
and its expression was, although chastened 
and overcast even then by the shadow of 
death, more affectionate and tender than ever. 
That last luving look can never be forgotten.”’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Leading Features of 


The September Scribner. 


A worthy successor of the Midsummer 
Holiday Number, of which 100,000 copies 
have been sold. 


** Confidence,” 


Fifteen pages of Henry James, JR.’s 
iritea and clever novel, begun in the 
ugust number. 
‘*An American Home on the Ama- 
zons,” 

The fourth Brazil paper, with CHamp- 
NEY’S pictures. 

*“*The Art School of Philadelphia.’ 

An able descriptive essay by W. C. Brow- 
NELL, with illustrations by the pupils. 

** W. S. Gilbert.” 

A sketch of the popular author of the 
Ballads,” Pinafore,” etc., by Miss 
KATE FIELD, accompanied by nerevalh. 

**Signs and Symbols.” 


By FRANK B. MAYER, with illustrations 
author, engraved by T. and 
rs. 


** The University of Rome.” 
An important paper by Prof. H. H. Boye- 
SEN, with portraits. 
**A Story of the Dry Season.” 

A second charming story by Mrs. Mary 
HALLOCK Foote, the artist, whose “ Friend 
Barton’s ‘Concern,’” in the July number, 
has attracted such favorable attention. 

** English Spelling and Spelling Re- 
form. 

A of general interest by Prof. T. R. 
LOUNSBURY, of Yale. 

Lord Fairfax, of Virginia.” 


A sketch of the “ fighting Fairfaxes,” and 
especially of the romantic life in this country 
of the sixth Lord. Mrs. CONSTANCE 
CaRY HARRISON, with illustrations. 


** Sandy Hook.” 


With seventeen picturesque drawi 
F. 8. CHURCH. . ngs by 


Documents in the Case.” 


A peculiar story on a novel plan J.B. 
MATTHEWS and C BUNNER, 


“ HawortTH’s” is continued; there are 
poems by H. H., Cuas. De Kay and others, 
and the Editorial 
entertain 


nts are full and 
ing. 


Price, 35 cents. For sale every where. 
SOBIBNER & ©0., New York. 


Vor. XX., No. 8. 


New Literature Primer Series, 
EARLY CHRISTIAN 


LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


EDITED BY 


Professor GEORGE PARK FISHER, D.D, 


NOW READY 


1. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, AND 
THE APOLOGISTS, A. dD. 9-180. By 
the Rev. A. JACKSON, 


The “ Early Christian Literature Primers” 
will embody, in a few small and inexpensive 
volumes, the substance of the characteristic 
works of the great Fathers of the Church, 
The plan recognizes four groups of works: 


1. The Apostolic Fathers, and the Apologists 
A.D. %-180. (Now ready.) 

2. Fhe Fathers of the Third Century, A.p, 18- 
325, 


3. The Post-Nicene Greek Fathers, A.D. 325-750, 
4. The Post-Nicene Latin Fathers, A.D. 325-590, 

These pours are to be embraced in four 
books. n the first book are given exact 
translations of the principal works of the 
Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists, pre- 
ceded by introductions upon the writings of 
the period, and by sketches of the several! 
authors. Neariy every known author of the 
as is mentioned, and his place pointed 
out. 


l6mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid 
to any address in the United States on receipt 
of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


“ BUTTERED PEASE” IN CHOCTAW 


is the title of a comical story in Sr. Nica- 
OLAS for September. This number also 
contains a great variety of poems, stories, 
ictures and interesting articles for children. 
t begins with a large frontispiece drawn by 
Addie Ledyard; gives young Napoleon’s life 
history, with a portrait; has eight short 
stories, all illustrated, about all sorts of 
things, such as floods and escapes; hunting 
a sword-fish; the Pirates of the Chinese 
coast, the fortunes of a miner’s orphans, 
** Bob’s Missionary Work.” elves, etc., etc. 
There are also beautifully illustrated descrip- 
tive articles on pottery, ‘‘ wheels” (de- 
scribing sedan chairs, and the ancient styles 
of chariots and wheeled vehicles), The 
Frolicsome Fly,’ ete., etc. Poems by Lucy 
Larcom and others. Pictures, riddles, 
rhymes and jingles. The October number 
will contain an article on the Elevated Rail- 


Price 25 cents; $3.00 a year. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York, 


THE TEMPLE!! 


THE TEMPLE IS FOR SINGING CLASSES 
THE TEMPLE IS FOR CONVENTIONS. 
THE TEMPLE IS FOR CHOIRS, 
$9.00 per dozen. Single copy, $1.00. 


At this season, when music teachers, choir 
leaders, &c., are quietly making up tbeir 
miods as to the best books for use duri the 
coming musical season, it isa pleasure to in- 
troduce to their notice so fresh.g and use- 
ful a book as this one by W. O. PERKINS, who 
now, by the act of Hamilton College, takes on 
the well-deserved title of Musical Doctor. 
From the elegant titie to the last page the 
space is most acceptably filled. 

The Elementary Course is ample in quantity 
and has numerous new tunes for practice, 
which practice, indeed, may extend over the 
whole book. 

Abundance of Sacred Music, in the 
form of Metrical Tunes and Anthems, fills a 
large proportion of the book, and renders it a 
good Collection of Church Music. 

The numerous Glees and Harmonized son 
add to the attraction, and make this an excel- 
lent work for Musica! Societies and Conven- 
tions. 

Specimen copies mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
43 Broadway, N. ¥ 


tor All Singine People 
THE SOVEREIGN. 


By H. PALMER. 
192 Large Pages, in Superior Style. 


The Sovereign Excels 


For Musical In New Material. 
In thoreugh and 
practical treatises. 


In Beautiful Songs 
for all occasions. 


For Singing Classes 
and Inatraction,.... 


For Recreation,...... 


Sent by Mail on receipt of 75 cents. 
$7.50 per dozen, by Expre**- 


2" Specimen Pages sent free to all applicants. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 


76 E. Ninth | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORA. CHICAGO, 
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“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


‘EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


riodical can the ladies find such 


no other 
useful and practical inf rmation 


ap o 


copeerving fashions, or thetr wante so complete y 
ana 4, - ed, as in this excellent 
magazine.” ad, Alieghany C ity, Va. 


“We nel see how any lady can do without 
it.”"— Betietonte (Pa.) Republican. 


THE DOMESTIC MONTHLY 


A POPULAR PERIODICAL DEVOTED TO THE 
HIGHEST INTERESTS OF 


FASHION, LITERATURE AND ART, 
Handsomely Illustrated, Ably Edited. 
REFINED AND PRACTICAL. 


A refined and reliable informant concerning the 
Fashions, containing in each a full 
of everything new, Interesting, aud useful in 
the Fashion Worid. it is specialiy adapted to sup- 
ply the needs and wants of ladies, as well as every 
requisite for practical guidance and instruction in 
all matters pertaining to dress. The Latest Styles 
for Ladies’ and Children's Costumes and Garments 
are always to be found in it; and its handsome 
Colored Piates give accurate representations of 
the latest and most stylish of prevailing Costumes. 
Its constant aim is to teach a cOrrect taste, and to 
promote peatness and economy in matters of 
dress. 

Each issue contains a descriptive article, anda 
large number of New Designs for Fancy and Art 
Needle-work. 


The Literary Department. 


Asa Literary Magazine, the DOMESTIC 
MONTHLY finds its place in the front rank of 
first-class magazines, Serials, Sketches, Poems, 
Essays on Social and Current Topics, Travels, Art 
and Literary Reviews. etc., by the best writers. 
bave each a place in its pages,and no effort is 
spared to furnish an abundance of choice and in- 
atructive reading to its readers. 


Cheapest Good Magazine Published. 


$1.50 per year; single copy, 15 cents, 
postage free to any part of the United States. 
Bubscription can commence at any time. 

tt?” A Premiam of One Dollar in the cele- 
brated ** Domestic’ Paper Fashions is zciven 
to every subscriber. The premium-patterns are 
selected by the subscriber, and may be ordered at 
any time during the year. 

Agents Wonted, 


Address BLAKE & co., 


849 Broadway, New York. 


FREE TO ALL! 


THE NEW PREMIUM LIST 


Ehrich’s Fashion Quarter! 


Will be sent toany address Free on application, 
showing how to earn 
VALUABLE PRESENTS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
with the least expenditure of time and trouble. 

Tho ceserved popularity of Ehrich’s Fashion 
' Quarterly as a Guide to Economy in Shep- 
ping, combined witn the moderate subscription 
price, onty Fifty Cents a year, render it peculiarly 
easy to obtain subscribers. Almost every lady 
will put her name down as soon as she sees the 
book. 

In no other way can s0 much money be made 
with so little trouble as by getting up a (lub for 
Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly. “end your 
pame and address for a Premium List, and go to 
work. 


ADDRESS: 


EHRICH & CO., 
Nos. 287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


Unexampled Opportunity! 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


“THE DELINEATOR.” 


The Most Trustworthy Fashion Monthly 
in the World! 


and m band ot 
PAPE S, can be secured by send 


ing the name anda aaaress of 
the subscriber. to 
E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New York City. 
This Magazine isan exheustive compendium of 
Fashion. teeming with accurate [i!ustrations and 
carefully prepered intelligence on al! matter per- 
taining to Drees. It aids economy in the 
hold, and keeps the Dressmater, Milliner, and Drs- 
g00ds Dealer infurmed f ali the coming Modes, 


Sample Copy, 15 Cents. 


for nora? Legouve’s 
tes. 

REM-~ON & HAF. 

Philadeiphia, Publisher. 


and Family Libra- 
Parents, Teachers, 

Youns and Children. Catal’g’e 
y address ona 


PHILLIPS HUNT. “Publishers, New 


& FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Unien Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schuvis and Families with tho- 
roughly competent and 
Teachers for every department of Inetruction. 
Families going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Twtors or Governesses. Ca!ll on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers 
Agency, 33 Union Square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 

American and Foreign, 
For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promotily provided for Families, Schools, 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. A!! skilled Teachers should have ‘*Appli- 

cation Form.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., 


30 Hast &t., near University Pl. N. ¥ 


AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 

ING at the Renusesciaer Polytechnic 
Ioatitute, Troy N. ¥Y. The oldest engineering 
school! in America. Next term begins Sept. 18. 
The Register for 1879 contains alist of the gradu- 
ates for the past 54 years, with their positions; 
also, course of stady, requirements, expenses, etc. 
adoress WM. H. YOUNG, Treas. 


ASSAR COLLEGE. 
Poughkeepsie, N. 

For the Liberal Education of Women. Examina- 
tions for entrance, Sept. 17. Charges $400 « year. 
Catalogues sent on application to 

W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


Home SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Norwich, N. Y. 

Mrs. Hyde wil! open a Home Schoo! for Girls in 
Norwich, N. Y..on Tuesday, Septemoper 9th, 1679. 
For turt! er information, address 

MRS. J. G. HYDE, Norwich, N. Y. 


QUSURBAN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADI 


Boston Ave. & 167th St... New York City. 
Beautiful situation. Thorough instruction. 

Ceunt:y life and city privileges combined. 
Address Rev. EDWIN JOHNSON, 


RNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-tiudson, 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention, home comforts, 
and thorough teaching. Pupils fitted for the 
Harvard Examinations, or any ciass in College. 

REV. ALFRED C. ROE. 


OUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, D.D., Rector. 

The facilities for a thorough and finished educa- 
tion are second to none. while no effort is spared 
to make this Schoo! a Refned, Christian and Happy 
Home for Puptis. For Circulars, containing terms 
references, etc., please address the 

RECTOR, Poughkeepsie, Y. 


over SEMINARY, 
Clinten,. N.Y. 


This School has two Departments, Collegiate 
and Academic. its Nineteenth Year will com- 
menees Fept. lith. For Catalogues, Terms. etc. 
apply to J.C. GALLUP, Principal. 


NION HALL SEMINARY, 
Jamaica, L. I. 

Boarding and Day-chool for Young Ladies and 
Children. Thorough tostructioo in every depart- 
ment. Terms moderate. Reopens Sept. iéth. Ad. 
dress Mise A. P. TOWNSEND, Principal. 


SLMIRA FEMALE LE COLLEGE, 
EKimira, N. Y. 

Oldest of the first class Colleges for Women. 
Holds a high rank for giving a thorough. solid and 
elegant culture in all departments. Sufficiently 
endowed to afford its superior advantages at very 
low charges. Next session opens Sept. 10th. Send 
for catalogues to Mise M. A. Bronson, or address 

Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., President. 
RS, 
M 


PIATT’S SCHOOL, 
Utica, N. ¥. 
The next schoo! year will begin Wednesday. 
September i7th. Prompt attendance is expected. 
MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Addrees Kev. F. J. JACKSON, Priccipal. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Peughkeepsic. N. Y. 
$00. Good style, good w rk, good fare. Re-opens 
September ll. A school of the highest grade, with 
charges reduced to the lowest practica! limit. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 


( INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Sing sing, N.Y. 
will reopen Sept. i7th. Healthy and delightful 
location, splendid buildings, experienced teach- 
ers, and first-class patronage. 
Rev. C. D. RICE, Priacipal. 


ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cernwall, eon the Hudsen, N. Y. 

Il receive only twenty boys. They are allowed 
to go on the river or mountains at proper times, 
accompanied by some suitable person. Under my 
personal suvervision, short camping excursions 
are made to the neighb ring lakes two or three 
times a year. Inthe instruction, | am assisted by 
two gentiemen of experience—one an American, 
the other a fcreigner. The school is situated 
among the Highlands of the Hudson, on an elevs- 
tion of ground eight hundred feet above and over- 
looking the river. For circular, address 

0. COBB, A M., Principal. 


MSTERDAM ACADEMY, 
Amsterdam. 
THE MOHAWK VALLEY. 
The highest rank in the State of New York. 
Send for Circular. 


KOOKS’ SEMINARY, 
Poughkeepsic. N.Y. 

For Young Ladies. Re-.opens Sept. Superior 
location ; best opportunities for culture in all de- 
partments, and refining associations. For particu- 
lars, address EDWARD WHITE. 


ISHOPTHORPE. 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

A Doarding-schoo! for giris. School-year begin 
September 17, 1879; number of scholars limited 
For circulars address 

Miss FANNY I. WALSH, Principal. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated -page Circular— 1879. 


SEMINARY, 
Fulten, Oswego Co.. N.Y. 
This first-class Boarding-schoo!l for both sexes 
begins 2d Sept. 
REV. JAMES GILMOUR, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY, 
Le Rey, Genessee Co., N. ¥. 

For Ladies.—Forty ffth year opens Sept. 11, 1879. 
Full College Curriculum, Classical and Literary 
Courses. School of Music. adopting German and 
Conservatory Improvements. College of Fine 
Arts, pursuing the best methods of the European 
Schools of Art. Best educational advantages. 
Lowest terms. For Catalogues address 

H. J. SCHMITZ, Treas. 


ACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

Yesr opens September 3% Best building of its 
class. Thorough in all Departments. Ladies’ 
College. Prepares Young Men for College. Cata- 
logues free. Rev. G. H. Whitney, D.D., Pres. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 

Preparation of Boys for Yale a specialty. Our 
graduates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
Williams. By enteriog their sons at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents will gain largely 
in time, expense and thorougnoness of preparation, 
Cireulars and “ Hints to Parents” sent on appli- 
cation. Correspondence solicited. Address 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M. 


PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., 

This institution offers superior ac vantages for 
the thorough education and culture of Young 
Ladies. It bas an Academic and s Collegiate De- 
partment. and a Course of Study preparatory to 
Colleges. Family limited to thirty-five pupils. 

REFERENCES (by permission): 


Hon. D. Waite, LL.D... Presideat of Cornel! 
ithaes, N. Y. 


M. B. President University of 


Rochestve 
J. B. LL.D.. President University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hon. J. V. Campbell, UL.D.. Detroit, Mieh. 
Miss M. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


D. N. Ceehran, Ph.D... LL.D. Polytech- 
nic Brooklyn, N.Y 


Joseph Thomas, M.D.,. LL.D.., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSTITUTE, 
Frecheid, N. J. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Send for catalogues to the principal, 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS. 


IGH SCHOOL, 
Lawrenceville, nN. J. 

Boys thorougaoly prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Heaitby location, beautiful grounds, rea- 
onable terms. 

SAMUEL M. HAMILL, D. D., Prineipal. 


LENWOOD INSTITUTE, 
Mattawan, N. J. 

A Home Boarding-Schoo!l for both sexes. Only $55 
aterm. Fall term begins September lith. Send for 
catalo ene. CB. CHAS. JACOBUB, A.M., Principal. 
Mn E. E. DANA’S English aad French 

Boarding and Day School, 


Merristewn, N.J. 

For Young Ladies. Grounds iarge and attrac- 
tive. Seminoary built for schoo! ,;urposes. Terms, 
$360 a year for board and tuition in English. Re- 
opens Sep. 17. For c reulars, address the Principal. 
wet CHESTNUT ST. INSTITUTE 

Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Boarding ani Day Schoo! for Young Ladies and 

Children. Reopens #eptember Best advan- 


tages for a thorough education. For circulars. 
address Mus. J. A. BOGARDUS, 35 Chestout St. 


SEMINARY, 
Pottstown. Moutgomery Co., Pa. 

For Youog Ladies. The thirtieth annua! session 
will begin on Thursday. Sept. Lith, 1879. Limited 
ion pumber. For catalogues apply to 

GEO. G. BUTLER, A. M.. Principa. 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Higher Education for Ladies, 
ELEGANT BUILDINGS, NINE DEPARTMENTS, 
TWENTY-THREE TEACHERS. 

Thirteen Teachers in the Conservatory of Music 
connected with the Celirge. Charges less than 
any school in the United States affording 
equal advantages and accommodations,» 
Fall Term opens Sept. 3d. fend for a catalogue to 

REV. I. C. PERSHING, D.D. 


ISS HAINES’S HOME SCHUOL, 
Hartford, Conn. 

For Young Ladies and Girls. Healthy location— 
suburbs of HARTFORD, CONN. The Aim: A sound 
mind in a sound body. French and German spoken 
m the Family. Special Music Course; also Thor- 
ough Domestic Training when desired. Pupils 
prepared for entrance toany College. Circulars, 
with reference, sent on application. 


ILLSIDE SEMINARY, 
ridgeport, Conn., 
for Young Ladies, will reopen September 17, 1879. 
Preparation for Vassar a specialty. Anne J. Stone, 
Mariana B. Slade, Mrs. Cornelia Knowles Fitch. 


GUNNERY, 
Washingten, Conn. 
Home Schoo! for Boys. Next term begins Sept. 
0th. References: the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
and Dr.I.G. Holland. F.W.GUNN, Prineotpal. 


ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Monfort’s School for Young Ladies. A 
spacious institution, admirably planned to se- 
cure the health and comfort of pupils. Tne teach. 
ing is thorough in every department of stady. 
Highly endersed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana 
and others. Terms moderate. For testimonials 
and further information, address Miss Montfort. 


ys SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Regular course, 2 years; Graduate course (for 
degree of D.U.L.), 2 years. Fail term opens Sept. 


Mth. Address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, 
on, Mass. 

For Young Ladies. The 2th year will begin 
Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1879. For Catalogues and Cir- 
cular, apply to 

Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., Principal, 
@ Chester Square. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Wercester, Mass. 

Begins ite 2th year Sept. 1879. Rank Grst- 

class; teachers permanent; patronage always 

good; situation picturesque and healthful. Cir- 


culars on call. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norten, Mass., 
will begin its Forty-fifth school year, Thursday, 
Sept. lith. For information apply to 
Mi88 A. BE. CARTER or H. A. COBB. 


SEMINARY, 
Auburndale, Masa. 

For Young Women. Boston privileges, with de- 
lightful suburban home. Special care of health, 
manners. and morais of growing giris. Some fe- 
ductions in prices for next year. which begins 
Sept. sth. For Catalogue, address 

C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Examinations for Women, The seventh exam- 
ination will begin Wednesday, May 26, 1480. in 
Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia and Ciocin- 
neti. For information acdress Secretary of New 
York Local Committee, 3 East 2th St.. New York. 


ENNSYLVANIA MIILTARY ACAD- 
EM Y, Chester, Pa. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, the Classics and English. Degrees 
conferred. For circulars apply to 
COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


STREET SEMINARY, 
Philadeiphia. Pa. 
Miss BONNEY asad Miss DILLAYS, Principals. 
The Thirtieth year will open September 17th, at 1615 
Chestnut Street. 


QuenrLisews MEDIA ACADEMY, 
Media, Pa. 

$70 PER QUARTER OF TEN WEEKS. $250for 
Academical year, from September 9, 18°9. Books. 
&c., included ; whole expense for young men and 
boys at 8. C. SHORTLIDGE’S Media (Pa.) Academy. 
Music the only extra. Highly recommended by 
Bayard Taylor, Hon. Fernando Wood, Judge Van 
Hoesen, Gen. C. H. T. Collis, Gov. Routt, Rev. Dr. 
Childs, &c. 10 teachers, all men, and al! graduates. 
#pecial attention to both advanced and backward 
pupils, and young boys. Both individual and class 
instruction, combining the advantages of private 
tutoring and school-room drill. Fine building, 
thoroughly heated, new gymoasium, excellent 
table. English Business, Scientific and Classical 
courses of study. Weekly Lectures, illustrated by 
the best apparatus. For new illustrated circular 
of term commenciag September Sh, address 
Switain C. SHURTLIDGE (Harvard University, 
A.M.), MEDIA, Pa. Media has seven churches, and 
a temperance charter prohibiting the sale of in- 
toxicating 


drinks, 


ENDELL INSTITUTE. 
Farmington. Me. 

A Preparatory @choo!. Boarding and Day Schol- 
ars. Pupils admitted to Vassar College without 
examination. Terms moderate. For further in- 
formation, address Miss J. H. MAY. 


OWA COLLEGE, 
Grinnell, lowa. 

A Classical and Scientific College, a Ladies’ Semi- 
nary,a@ Normal School,an Academy, an English 
Department, and a Musical Conservatory. Tuition, 
excepting Music. $5 and $8 per Term. Books $5 and 
$12. Board, without room, $1.55 and $2.80 per week. 
A bdesutiful and healthful town; po saloons. 
Under Christian influences. Instruction that of 
New Bnglanad colleges. Thirty-second college 
year opens sept. 10. Address 

GEU. F. MAGOUN, President. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, 
Marietta, 0. 

Eetablished in 18%, and conducted on the model 
of the best Eastern Colleges. It has good cabinets 
and apparstus, and large libraries. A course of 
stady without Greek is provided. Promising stu- 
dents are aided. A thorough Preparatory School 
in operation. The next term begins Sept. !1. 

1. W. Andrews, President, 


RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
Catalogue. 


for 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
M42 and 144 Grand N.Y, 
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Che Home. 


Doors. 
SURFACE-WORK. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


rIVHAT kind of house-work which is done for show, 

or to keep up the character of a good bousekeeper, 
is not only valueless, but in many ways injurious, as 
well as deceitful. A transient guest, or those who 
have no responsibility in the house, may see notbing 
to criticise, eveu if going in and out for months; but 
after a while, where work is habitually carelessly done, 
the evidences will begin to be past hiding, an old 
gray look settles over furniture, pictures, the walle 
of the house, the mouldings or carvings on the wood- 
work, the carpets look dingy and ancient, the table- 
service is under acloud, and if one enters the kitchen 
these signs of premature old age, from neglect, are 
more noticeable than anywhere else. 

For instance, suppose a careless housekeeper be- 
comes the mistress of a new house, and assumes tbe 
charge, where everything is fresh from the hands of 
the manufacturer. Unless absolutely a slattern, it 


~ must needs be many months before her inefficiency 


is manifested through any marked defacement. But 
the change is moving silently on. Wait a year, and 
then note how the shadows that follow poor house- 
keeping are settling down over every portion of the 
house. Examine the windows. They have seemed to 
you clear and fresh, but all at once your eyes are 
opened to see the dimness spreading over them. The 
curtains have lines of dust in the folds, the cornices in 
several points, and, high up, the walls are delicately 
festooned with tbe spider’s lace-work; the carved 
marble mantles, and perhaps some choice statuary, 
are growing dusky; dust has crept into the small 
corners around the stairways—its good hiding, places 
so long undiscovered have at length slowly accumu- 
lated, and will soon reach a growth past overlooking 
even by the most careless housekeeper or maid. But 
by that time these spots will be so clusely packed that 
whisk-broom and duster can never reach them, and it 
looks too formidable a task to aftempt to dislodge 
them in a more thorough way. Therefore the dust 
conquers and remains undisputed possessor. 

And so one might pass all through the bouse and 
find just such surface-work everywhere defacing and 
permanently injuring a home that would have re- 
tained its freshness and beauty for many years had it 
received such care as a really neat woman would 
have given had she lived in the desert where there 
was no being but herself to notice or enjoy. 

But, as we remarked, the kitchen shows neglect 
much sooner and more unmistakably than any part 
of the house. Kitchen utensils, of necessity, have 
rougher usage than those belonging to other portions 
of the house. Many articles are subjected to great 
heat, often with some food that has much fat about it. 
Sometimes, even in the best regulated families, a por- 
tion of the food is scorched, or burnt; but never, with 
suitable care, will it be so badly burnt tbat the yessel 
must be permanently injured. But how are those 
utensils cleaned which are used for meat cooking. In 
many families, very nicely. All the salty, or fatty 
sediments that naturally tend to adhere to the bottom 
of the pan, aud by the heat necessary for cooking are 
browned if not scorched, when preperly managed can 
be thoroughly cleaned off, pot a particle left to barden 
and make the bottom rough. As soon as the food is 
removed from the pan, or kettle, hot water should be 
at once poured in, and the vessel left to soak until the 
time comes for cleaning it. Then a scrub-brush, or 
the briar-wood-brush kept for such purposes, and 
nothiug else, will be faithfully used, with plenty of 
good hot soap-suds, until the bottom of the pan, pot, 
or kettle is as clean and smooth as when first pur- 
chased. Smoother, indeed, because iron-ware, properly 
eared for, grows smoother with use. After being 
thus cleaned it is rinsed in scalding water, wiped, and 
put on the back of the rauge, or stove, a few moments, 
until every particle of moisture bas disappeared. 

Now if the housekeeper insists on all iron or tin 
utensils being thus faithfully cleaned inside, and sees, 
week by week, that her instructions are carried out, 
she does well, and is worthy of commendation so far. 
But how about the outside of iron or tin cooking 
utensils! We have known many girls who are neat 
enough to see the necessity of following good and 
sensible directions for keeping the interior of all vessels 
very clean who neglect the exterior, as if that was of 
no manner of importance. They greatly mistake. It 
is important, not only as being called for through 
one’s own self-respect and desire to be cleanly, but 
also asa matter of economy. No kitchen articles de 
mand closer attention than those of metallic composi_ 
tion—iron, copper, brass or tin—aud none so soon cor- 
rode aud gotoruinif neglected. Every mistress of a 
house should babitually visit ber kitchen, and two or 
three times a week examine all the utensils used there, 
not simply opening a closet door and peeping in, as if 
some bugbear would spring upon her, but carefully 
overlook all the contents, and then her kitchen furni- 
ture will last many years longer than that of the 
housekeeper who gives her orders without seeing that 
they are carried out. We wish these kind of house- 
keepers would for once step into their kitchen and 
make a thorough examination, with their hands as 
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well as with their eyes. Let them take up that bake- 
pan, skillet, saucepan, etc., and see how the outside 
looks, even when the inside is smooth and clean. No 
wonder she turns with disgust from the bare idea of 
handling it, and exclaims: 

‘Why! what makes the outside surface so rough 
and greasy—so covered with patches that look like 
some excrescence foreign to the material.” 

It is simply the effect of negligence and untidiness. 
If the outside had always been as faithfully cleaned 
as the inside—if, when the article that was cooked in 
it chanced to boil over, and, being in the oven or over 
the fire, that which spilled out had burned on and be- 
come hardened, the same use of the brush, and in 
some extreme cases, of soap and sand, bad been 
applied to the outside that was thought important 
when cleaning inside, there would be none of these 
scaly blotches, and the whole kettle or pan, outside 
and in, could be handled without soiling the fingers. 
Some iron-ware does not come to us as smoothly fin- 
ished exteriorly, as it must be interiorly, but all this 
disagreeable, blotchy surface, that makes one creep 
to touch it, and all uncileanliness, is absolutely need- 
leas, and nothing but dowpright indolence and sloven- 
liness. Copper, brass, and tin, can be kept bright 
and attractive, and iron can be kept smooth and free 
from grease, without any great addition of labor, and 
with half the time that would be spent in a spasmodic 
**cleaning-up-day."’ There is vo excuse for the very. 
reprehensible and disagreeable manuer in which these 
articles are sometimes neglected and abused. 

We know ladies who have been keeping house more 
than twenty years, whose stoves, ranges, aud bard- 
ware utensils, except for lack of a new fashion, are 
worth as much to-day as when first bought. Itis a 
well known fact that iron-ware grows stronger and 
smoother with age, and except the fire-brick in a 
stove there is no reason why they should wear out. 

We know other ladies who began housekeeping 
about the same time, who have not an article left of 
their first housekeeping outfit. Everythiug has been 
demolished, ard everything renewed several times 
over, from the first parlor and chamber furniture to 
the first dining-room and kitchen plenishiug; not an 
article left asa remembrance of wedded love's first 
home, or for a keepsake for the children and chil- 
dren’s children. And yet we have no doubt that the 
first class have had more comfort, more solid enjoy- 
ment and ease than those who so neglect their duties. 
We are confident that the careful housekeeper has 
the easiest life as well as the quietest conscience. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


M. F. T., Nantucket, inquires how to make meat 
fritters. 

Mix a heaping teacupful of sifted flour into a smooth 
batter with a teacupful of tepid water, a tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter, and the well-beaten yolks of two 
eggs. Make it a little thicker than for griddle.cakes. 
Half a teaspoonfu! of salt should be sifted into the 
flour. Set this aside, when smoothly mixed, for sev- 
eral hours. It will be all the better if set aside over 
night. When ready to use, beat the whites of the two 
eggs, first sprinkling over them a very little salt, and, 
when well beaten, stir them lightly into the batter. 
Lay the slices of meat to be cooked into this batter. 
Have a kettle of lard ready, boiling hot. Then lay 
the slices of meat, well covered with batter, into the 
boiling lard, and cook until nicely browned and 
done. Be careful that the pieces do not touch each 
other when cooking. Turn over, 80 as to be well 
done on both sides. The meat should be cut thin, 
else the batter must cook toolong. When done, take 
them up carefully witb a skimmer, and lay on a plate, 
with pieces of paper under them on which to drain. 
Skim the lard when each mess is taken out, so that 
no sediment may be floating on top to settle on the 
fritters. 

Boiled or baked meat, or cold ham, is nice prepared 
in this way, but uncooked meat, if cut thin, is excel- 
lent. The lard should be strained each time before 
setting away, and then it will answer for several 
times. 

Sarah H. inquires the best way to cook trout. 

After dressing the trout, split down the back, wash 
and wipe dry. Have the gridiron hot and buttered. 
Don’t have the stove filled too full of coal, or the fish 
will scorch; but have a clear, bright fire. Lay the 
trout on the broiler, skin down. When it begins to 
turo a clear brown, turn the gridiron over, and broil 
the other side of the trout delicately. Butter and 
season with pepper and salt, aud serve on a bed of 
watercresses, garnished with thin slices of lemon. 
Some serve with maitre d’hotel sauce. 

Alice asks if we will tell ber the best way to keep 
birds away Jrom cherry-trees when the cherries begin 
to ripen. 

We most earnestly wish we knew. We know of no 
way but to shoot the birds, or keep the cherry-trees 
in the house. If left to an open, out-door fight be- 
tween the two parties who want the cherries, we are 
sure the birds wiil beat. We have long since given 
up the contest. 

Mrs. Williams inquires how to muke good mince 
ples without wine or cider. 

We have vever made them without cider, but will 
give a receipt said to be excellent, and often used at 
Huill’s Mansion House, Easthampton. 

Fill a four-galion porcelain-lined kettle with finely- 
chopped apples and meat—two parts apple and one 
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of meat. Add three pounds of English currants, and 
the same of raisins; molasses, sugar, and spice to suit 
the taste. Put to this enough water to moisten it. 
Let it stand on the stove, to cook slowly, till thor. 
oughly cooked; then put into a stone jar, and set in a 
cool place. When pies are made, fill the plate as ful! 
as needed, and put pieces of butter over each pie. 
Bake without top-crust; for the top-crust should be 
nice puff-paste, and be baked separately, and laid 
over when the pie is done. 


THE SORROWS OF CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. M. F. Burts. 


T is the fashion to think that children and young 

people cannot know anything about real trouble. 
“ They bave no responsibilities,’ say the old folks, “* no 
cares. They are seeing their best days.” This is a 
great and almost universal mistake. The fact is, child- 
hood and youth are particularly trying seasons. (Our 
best days are when we are sure of ourselves. When 
we know what we are, to some extent, and what we 
can do; when we bave learned the world in the true 
sense, and have found out that it is our beautiful 
school-house, and that the Maker and Ruler of it is 
our tender sympathetic Father. Arrived at this stage 
of our development, we are independent, and inde- 
pendence is the first condition of happiness—real 
independence, I mean; the kind which a slave may 
possess and a king may be entirely destitute of. It 
is the dependence of children that constitutes their 
strongest claim upon our sympathy and tender con- 
sideration. The loneliness of a sensitive child placed 
in unsympathetic conditions no one can imagine who 
has not experienced it. His sense of helplessness is 
crushing. He isa little stranger ip a vast unmapped 
country, and who so forlorn if his guides be for him 
no guides at all. 

The passionate love and gratitude which children 
give to those who are truly ‘‘good” to them shows 
the rarity of that kind of goodness. The child is 
not grateful tothose who yield unduly to him, but 
to those who really help him. Every child is in a 
certain sense the victim of himself. The true lover of 
children helps the little warriors in their inevitable 
battles, and loves them all the time, and pities them 
in proportion as the naughty spirit gets the upper 
hand. But these generals of the army of childhood 
must be heroic self-conquerors, and alas, how few 
they are. 

But without being able to do the best for children, 
it is a great thing to have our eyes open to the faet of 
their needs. In the first place, we do not half appre- 
ciate what little things they are. We expect far too 
much of them. Neither do we half appreciate their 
quality—their tenderness, their pride, their generos- 
ity, and their sensitiveness. 

“I would do anything to please my mother,” said a 
bright ten-year-old girl, her face flushing and the 
tears coming to her eyes; * but of course Iam care- 
less, and I forget, and tben she scolds, and—and— 
you know.” 

Yes, knew. The child was warm-hearted and gen- 
erous, but she was a child. The loving heart, the 
eager desire, the pent-up tenderness went for nothing; 
the carelessness, the folly, the childishness were made 
much of. Two years after, this same girl said: ‘I 
have made up my mind that my mother doesn’t love 
me. She couldn’t belp showing it sometimes if she 
did.” But the mother loved her child, only it was an 
ideal child—she had neither patience nor faith for the 
real one. 

We must love our children in their childishness, 
and in spite of it, and show that we love them, or 
their tender hearts will weary of being hurt, and will 
close to us, and open elswhere. 

To be understood 1s the sweetest thing in life. 
When the right time comes for us to truly “ find God,” 
how exquisite is the joy of giving the heart to ove 
who loves us as we are—who can see the breadth with 
the littleness, the intention with the expression. The 
heart opens to the uttermost in that great indulgent 
Presence, because we are certain that whatever may 
be exposed the love will suffice for all. 

So to a child that friend is dearest who lets him be 
himself, and often the sweetness of confidence betrays 
the unsuspecting child-heart into fatal dangers. 

“ School-days at Rugby ” contains a mine of wisdom 
for everyone who has to do with children. When 
“Tom Brown ” and his friends get lost at “ hare and 
hounds,” and, coming to the school-quarters, after 
hours, in a desperate plight, are sent up to the good 
Doctor, be meets them with a dear, fatherly face, and 
a “* Well, well, my little fellows,’’ and sends them te 
supper comforted. Afterwards ‘“‘Tom” disobeys 
rule of the school with malice aforethought, and is 
soundly punished by the terrible Doctor. 

The beloved master of Rugby obtained his wonder- 
ful empire over the hearts of hundreds of rough, dar- 
ing English boys, because, being the manliest of men, 
he could fully sympathize with the most boyish of 
boys; because, also, he set his foot with terrible earn- 
estness upon evil, first in himself and then in those 
under him. But with faults incident to immaturity 
be had untiring patience. He expected a boy to be 4 
boy, and, while he was the master he was equally the 
friend. And this is one of the grievous sorrows of 
youth, to be pushed off, and held in disgiace for being 
what God made them. You do uot hoid an animal 
responsible for depredations in your lush clover and 
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well-grown corn, and what is a boy—what are most 
children, but bundles of emotions and desires—un- 
knowing animals, swayed by blind impulses? Poten- 
tially they are much more, but not practically. 

“Tam willing to be punished when 1 do wrong,” says 
my boy-friend, his bosom beaving with the feeling 
that he is determined shall not rise to his eyes. In 
other words, he is willing to be punished when he 
means wrong. “ But,” he adds, “its all the same to 
fatber if there’s any mischief done, no matter how 
good a feller’s intentions are.” 

Sometimes a boy is no more blameworthy for being 
careless than the March wind. Carelessness is ele- 
mental in the boy nature. Are you going to gain any- 
thing by quarreling with the elements? If you will 
not have the spring neither shall you have the sum- 
mer. Be patient with the blustering temper of 
March, and you shall be repaid by the roses of June. 
Sacred is the upripe fruit for what it shall be. Do not 
cause it to fall aforetime through your impatience. 
God created the tree and the sun for this same acrid, 
good-for-nothing fruit, and all things exist for these lit- 
tle ones with whom you are sometimes at such cruel 
odds because they are not at once men and women. 


Out-of-Doors. 


GARDEN NOTES. 


PoTaTo-BUG EXTERMINATOR. — Diluted carbolic acid 
is found to be a complete exterminator of the potato- 
beetle and other insects infesting crops, and it should 
be used in preference to Paris green. But it is de 
structive to plant life unless it is sufficiently diluted 
with water—oue pint of carbolic acid to one hundred 
parts of water. This important fact should be borne 
in mind. The cabbage-grub may be prevented by 
setting the planta in a mixture of lime and soot. 
W ood-ashes have also been similarly used. 


A New RvurRaw InpustrRY has been embarked upon 
by Mr. Soule, of Elgin, Illinois, who breeds frogs for 
market. It takes three years before they are large 
enough for marketing. The third year they are a kind 
of spring-chicken frog. Mr. Soule has on hand two 
bundred thousand dozen of the several ages, on one 
and a quarter acres of land. The spawn was obtained 
from Christholm Rapids, on the Trent, in Lower 
Canada, and the variety is there known as the “ gos- 
ling frog,”’ as they catch the young goslings, thence 
the name. They grow five or six times as large as the 
common frog, and five-sixths of the spawn hatches 
out. Mr. Soule keeps men gathering frogs for the 
market, and thinks he can supply the markets of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati next year with this 
amphibian, averaging from two to two aod one-half 
pounds each, at, say forty cents a dozen. 


GREENHOUSES.—The long days of the waning sum- 
mer should be the time for getting the greenhouse in 
good order for the incoming plants. Look well to 
the heating apparatus, that no trouble may suddenly 
arise bere when the cold snaps of autumn come. 
Wash the woodwork, and do the necessary painting. 
Get in a supply of pots, potting material, and all 
other needful articles before the busy time comes, 
and do the general cleaning up. Fumigate if it is 
necessary. 


To Keer A LAWN FResH and green puton frequent- 
ly aslight sprinkling of salt or bonedust, or super- 
phosphate, or any good fertilizer. When the soil is 
soft, run the roller over; it helps the appearance 
greatly. The application ofa little ground gypsum 
will also freshen-up thé grass. But, above all, never 
neglect to run the mowing-machine over frequently. 


IRRIGATING GARDENS.—The importance of irrigat- 
ing gar den-vegetables and the small fruits is shown 
by the fact that ripening strawberries will double in 
size in forty-eight hours fed with a constant and 
moderate supply of water. Nearly the same, but less 
rapid, effect is produced on raspberries. Cabbages, 
celery, potatoes and turnips are greatly increased in 
size in a dry season by such asupply. A mode for 
turning astream of water on a garden is described by 
a correspondent of the “Rural New Yorker.” A 
dam is formed in the stream so as to give a supply 
higher than the garden. From this dam the water is 
conveyed in a two-invh plank trough, a foot wide 
aud eight inches deep, rendered water-tight with coal 
tar. A smaller trough would be made fora smaller 
stream. At intervals of seven or eight feet, auger- 
holes are bored near the top of the conducter, to be 
opened or closed as desired. This trough runs at right 
angles to the rows of vegetables, and the openings are 
between alternate rows. When the water is let out, 
it runs slowly down between the rows, every one of 
which thus receives a supply. When water cannot be 
had, cultivators will remember that the next best 
thing is a rich soil, kept mellow by frequent stirring, 
and this is essential to success in any case. 


STRAWBERRY-GROWERS should now bestir themselves 
putting out the plants for next year’s crop. Take 
care that the soil is well-drained, and supply it with 
three or four inchea depth of rotten stable manure, 
or a proportionate quantity of fertilizer, which chop 
into the soil to a depth of six inches. Set the plants 
in beds of four rows each, allowing fifteen inches 
square surface to each, aud two feet between each bed 
for pathway. “The Forest Rose” is a variety strongly 


recommended by E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on-Hudson, in : 
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his fall catalogue. Keep down the weeds carefully 
for the first month after setting, hoeing weekly, by 
which time runners will appear, which pinch off as 
they are thrown out, and by November a strong 
bush will be matured. It is far better to plant small 
fruits in the fall than in the spring. The fitting pre- 
paration of the soil and liberality with the dressing 
goes far to win the battle in all branches of soil cul- 
ture. We have before us a farmer’s book from which 
this appears in marked fashion. A ten-acre field of 
wheat cost 361 in labor, and had $60 worth of fer- 
tilizer used upon it, producing 156 bushels of wheat, 
in 1877, and four tons of straw. Next year, with the 
same amouunt of labor, but double the amount of ma- 
nure it yielded 300 bushels of wheat and ten tons of 
straw. Land which without an application of manure 
will give a yield of fifteen bushels of wheat per acre, 
will, by the addition of eighty pounds of nitrogen in 
a favorable seasun, give from thirty-five to forty 
bushels of wheat, with a proportional increase of 
straw. 


Our Young Folks. 


THE DISOBEDIENT RABBIT. 
F. E. HAMILTON. 
N the deepest thicket of the wood, 
Under a log that was mossy and old, 
There lived a rabbit, both wise and good, 
With three little children, safe from the cold. 


By night they danced in the moon's soft ray, 
By day they slept in their snug litle nest; 
For this the mother often did say, 
“ Venture not out ’till the sun is at rest. 


“ For a wicked man, with a gun and dog,° 
Comes hunting the forest all through and through, 
And, unless hidden under a log, 
He will take you home to make him a stew! 


“ And so, whether you sleep, or laugh, or cry, 
Or play on the snow in the evening bright, 
Remember, unless you wish to die, 
Oh, never go out in the broad daylight !"’ 


But rabbits sometimes rabbits will be, 
And one brigbt Bun to his brotbers did cry : 
“ The old folks are blind, young ones can see! 
This man and a dog is all in your eye! 


“ Only a cow that is lost in the wood, 
Ora bunch of snow from a waving limb, 
Or a wee squirrel, looking for food ; 
And I'm sure tbat I’m not afraid of him !" 


So when mamma was safely asleep, 
With both little brothera cuddled up near, 
Quickly from out the nest he did creep, 
And galloped away with never a fear. 


First to the thicket over the hill, 

With many a jump and tumble, he ran, 
Then to the meadow back of the mill; 

When there, just before him, he saw & man ! 


A wicked man, with a dreadful gun, 
Aiming it straight at bis poor little head, 
And even before he could turn to run 
Bang! Came the bullet, and bunny was dead! 


Now, little rabbits, this is the end, 
And the moral runs all the story through : 
"Tis this--obey your mamma's command, 
Unless you wish to get into a stew ! 


PRISCILLA’'S BOYS. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
Il. 

HAT did they do? What did they not do! The’ 

first halt was called at an inviting little pool 

where the brook crossed the lane. There were step- 

ping-stunes for people who wanted them, but cows 

und barefooted boys found more delightful passage 

through the shallow water that rippled away over the 

gravelly bottom into the meadow where sweet flag 

and spearmint grew. The boys walked about in the 

water and wriggled their bare toes with delight. A 

great speckled toad sat on a stone, looking as wise as 
a doctor of divinity. 

“Oho! there’s a frog, le’s catch him,” cried Phil. 

Norry walked out of the water and squatted down 
in front of the toad : 

‘*My mamma read me about frogs; they turn into 
something. What do they turn into, Archie?” 

Tadpoles,”’ suggested Archie. 

* Yes, tagpoles; first they’re tagpoles and then they 
turn frogs, and then they get wings and turn to beau- 
tiful butterflies. I guess this one is turning. He’s 
all over speckles, and I can see the little humps where 
his wings are swelling up.” 

“Ho,” said Phil, “ you’ve got frogs and caterpillars 
all mixed up. Caterpillars make butterflies.” 

“Say, Phil, le’s catch a frog for mamma; they’re 
real nice for sick folks to eat.” 

“ Well,” said Phil, looking dubiously at the toad, 
“but this one is too big. I don’tspose mamma would 
want such a fat one.” 

People think toads cannot understand English, but 
that must be a mustake, for this wise creature imme- 
diately remembered that he had an engagement 
somewhere else, and disappeared in the stone wal) at 
three hups. Frogs were abandoned for that time, but 
there were plenty of things left, and at night the bas- 
ket was filled to the brim with moss, sweet flag, spear- 
mint, fresh-water clams, green gooseberries (smuggled 
in by Norry), a bottle with two hideous bugs in it, a 
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piece of willow for whistles, some wintergreen leaves. 
several curious bits of stone, a small turtle, and a last 
year’s bird’s-nest. The most of these gave place the 
next day to a new assortment of treasures, and Uncle 
David made nightly visits to the basket to dispose of 
such unsavory specimens as dead birds and addied 
duck’s-eggs, naw and then assisting slyly in the escape 
of some unfortunate captive. . 

“I declare, I sball miss ’em,” said Uncle David, as 
the week drew to a close. 

“So shall 1,” said Aunt Pen, as she cautiously 
extracted a fish-book from ber chair-cushion and 
emptied a quantity of bait from her silver spectacle 
case before she sat down to mend Norry’s pants, which 
had come to grief in sliding down the rovf of the ice- 
house. As she threaded her needle, she began uncon- 
sciously to hum “ Broad is the road,” but stopped 
with a jerk, as she suddenly remembered the quilting 
at the parsonage. *‘ My sakes, David, to-morrow is the 
quilting at Elder Ketcham’s, and Miss Simmons and I 
laid out to go over before dinner and mark it off, and 
help the Elder's wife get it into the frames.”’ 

“Weill,” said David, “what's to hender? you can 
bave Dolly just as well as not.’’ 

“What's to binder? why, Priscilla’s boys. Who's 
to look after them I should like to know.” 

“O, the boys’ll get along all right, I'll be bound; 
just leave us acold snack on the butlery table, and 
we shall do famously.”’ 

“1 spose I shall have to risk it, for there isn’t a soul 
can mark shell pattern and have it come out regular, 
unless it is Sarah Simmons, and she can’t be de- 
pended on.” 

“It’s lucky for folks hereabouts that there’s one 
woman that can be depended on. I reckon you could 
lay outa ten-acre lot and never miss a scollop, Pene- 
lope.” 

“Well, I don’t know, David; my eyes ain’t what 
they were when I marked off Priscilla’s wedding 
quilts with a thimble. She had a good setting-out, 
poor thing.” 

Aunt Pen sighed over the ragged little garment on 
her kvee, but Uncle David said, stoutly : 

“I tell ye what, Penelope, if | was a weakly woman, 
and a widow, I'd about as soon take my chances with 
three such nice little chaps for a fortune asa to)l’able 
farm. There’s stock in those boys, Penelope, and 
you'll see it "ll tell in the end. I’ve no call to break 
the commandments, but if I was to covet any of my 
neighbors’ goods I know pretty well what it would be, 
though, to be sure, Priscilla isn’t exactly a neighbor, 
being your own flesh and blood.”’ 


Aunt Pen had gone to the quilting. Uphill and 
down, with the old chaise squeaking a mild accom. 
paniment to the bubbling stream of gossip which 
Sarah Simmons was pouring into her ear, her thoughts 
went anxiously back to the farm-house; the three 
boys emigrating to Kansas in the big market-wagon, 
David transplanting his late cabbages, the cheese in 
the press, the butter to be packed for market in the 
morning, and, above all, the money in the yellow 
bureau with which David was to buy the south pas 
ture of Captain Day, and so add to the farm the only 
thing it lacked. They hud worked and saved for a 
good many years to buy this meadow, and at last they 
had accomplished it. Another year they might be 
able to do something bandsome for Priscilla, if it 
didn’t cost too much to put up the new fence, and the 
calves turned out well—at least she should come out 
to the farm for a couple of months. 

Meantime the emigrants in the market-wagon were 
traveling ata rate that left steamboats aud locomo- 
tives far in the rear. Only aa hour in crossing three 
or four States, and camping for the first night on the 
banks of a deep river which flowed between the 
garden-gate and the milk-house. While Phil was 
roasting the wild ducks which Norry shot in the 
cherry-tree over a barmiess fire of red corn-cobs. 
Archie went to the nearest settlement for provisions 
The settlement appeared to be deserted, but the as- 
sortment of apple-turnovers, sandwiches, gingerbread 
and cheese was quite satisfactory, and Archie filled 
his basket, paying liberally in plantain-leaf dollars. 
He was just turning to go out, when something sent 
his heart to his throat with a sudden jump. The cel- 
lar-door was open, and from the black depths below 
sounded a faint groan. Archie was braver than most 
ten-year-olds, but that cellar was to him a veritable 
ogre’s den, and he vaguely believed it to be haunted 
by some sort of mysterious beast. Yet Aunt Pen had 
said, ‘Take care of the house, Archie, and be sure 
you don’t leave the cellar-dvor open.’’ There it was, 
wide open, and, with a quaking heart, Archie tip-toed 
across the floor to shut it. You may think he could 
slam it and run, but it was one of those dreadful con- 
trivances, often seen in old-fashioned houses, that 
swung in over the stairs. For Archie’s short arms 
there was no way of reaching it but to step down 
upon the top stair. He listened an instant, and, hear- 
ing nothing, ventured into the passage, but just as his 
hand touched the door, be saw, in one trightened 
glance, a man’s feet projecting upward, as if the rest 
of his body lay in the darkness below. That was too 
much, and Archie was out at the door like a flash, and 
the three emigrants huddled together in the market- 
wagon, and talked over the situation in frightened 
whispers. 

“Let’s run off somewhere, to Uncle David,” said 
Norry. 
“ He’s gone to the store with a basket, and we must 
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stay and tell him when he comes back. He might go 
in the cellar and get caught.” 

You s’pose it’s a Injun?” whispered Norry. 

was Maybe; ora robber; he had awful big feet.” 

“T guess Uncle David ‘ll fix the door now,” said 
Phil. “Auntie Pen said she s’posed he was waiting 
for somebody to get killed.”’ 

“I'm glad my Uncle David didn’t tumble down 
there,” said Norry; “I'm kind o’ glad and kind 0’ 
sorry "bout the rebber, ‘cause you know we must love 
our nenemies; is a robber a nenemy, Archie?” 

But Archie didnt answer; a new thought had 
occurred to him, and he started up from the wagon. 
“Maybe it might be Uncle David. I’m going to 
see.” 

“Q, no,” protested Phil, who had all along professed 
to be skeptical about the robber, declaring that 
Archie had only heard the cat, ‘* don’t go, Archie—you 
shan’t go.” 

But Archie went, and Phil and Norry followed, 
trembling and afar off. 

Archie spoke not a word, but Daniel on his way to 
the lion’s den could hardly have looked forward to 
greater terrors, or prayed more earnestly in his heart 
for deliverance. It seemed darker than ever in the 
cellar, and Archie stood upon the top stair, and 
called, in a little quaking tone: 

* Uncle David!” 

_ Another groan in answer, and the great feet moved 
alittle. One or two steps further, and Archie's eyes, 
growing accustomed to the darkness, recognized his 
uncle lying below, with his arm doubled under him. 

“Phil! Norry !” he shouted, “come quick! It is 
Uncle David. Odear! dear!” 

What could they do? There lay Uncle David with 
a broken arm, and nobody knew what worse injuries. 
Aunt Pen was away,and not a neighbor within a 
mile, except poor old Captain Day, who went on 
crutches. It was Phil who suggested opening the 
outside cellar-door, to let in the daylight, and Norry 
who brought a bottle of horrible liniment to pour on 
his uncle’s head and shirt-bosom, while Archie tried 
in vain to lift him up. 

“Get some vinegar for him to smell of,”’ said Phil, 
and Norry brought the pepper-sauce, which they ap- 
plied with good effect, for Uncle David gasped, 
sneezed, tried to rub his eyes, and groaned “O my 
back, my back!” 

** Now, Norry,’’ said Archie, ‘‘ you must go and sit 
on the gate, and watch for somebody to go for the 
doctor, ‘cause we don’t know where he lives. I guess 
God will send somebody along if you pray awful 
hard.” 

The next thing was to persuade Uncle David to let 
them help him crawl up the steps, and although he 
declared he could not stir, and that his back was cer- 
tainly broken, the two little fellows dragged him into 
a sitting posture, and actually got him up the broad 
steps into the yard. Then Archie brought cushions 
and pillows, and established him as comfortably es 
might be in the shade of the house, wrapped the 
broken arm in wet towels, and poured the rest of the 
liniment down the aching back. Phil madea cup of 
tea, Aunt Pen’s universal remedy for all aches, and 
though it was strong enough to dissolve the tea-spoon 
Uncle David drank it without an objection. 

‘*Here he comes,” shouted Norry, waving his bat 
from the gate-post. ‘* He’s sent two men, ’stead of 
one.” Two men on that lonely road in the middle of 
the day seemed almost a miracle, and very likely was 
one; but there they were, and one of them was Joel 
Beach, the blacksmith. 

* Well, well, Deacon!” he said, in his great, good- 
natured voice, ‘“‘ what’s wrong with you?” 

“It’s that pesky suller-door,” groaned Uncle David. 
**T hope I may get the use of my arms long enough to 
smpash it into kindlin’-wood. It shut on measI was 
down after a basket of potatoes, and when I tried to 
open it I stepped back a bit too far and went back- 
wards to the bottom; just knocked the senses clean 
out of me.”’ 

Joel and his companion carried Uncle David in and 
made him comfortable on the bed, and then, unhitch- 
ing the horses, one man went in search of the doctor 
and the other for Aunt Pen. Within an hour they 
were both back, and when the doctor had done his 
work, and left Uncle David to sleep, if he could, after 
so much pulling and pushing and kneading, Aunt 
Pen came out of the bed-room and sat down on the 
porch and cried. 

Archie looked at her with a troubled face, and was 
afraid to ask if Uncle David was going to die, but 
Norry crept up, and began to pat her hand softly. 

“TI asked God to send somebody, quick as he could, 
and 1 guess he did,” he said. 

“ And I asked him to make me as strong as Goliah,” 
said Phil; “and I tell you I could just feel the muscle 
stiffen up on my arms.” 

“I did’nt have time to think about praying much,” 
said Archie, “ but I kept saying mamma's verse about 
*What time I am afraid I will trust in thee,’ because, 
you see, I was awfully afraid.” 

“You blessed little souls,” said Aunt Pen, squeezing 
Norry in her arms, “if it hadn’t been fur you, Uncle 
David would have died down there all alone. [ve 
made up my mind to one thing, if I live till to-mor- 
row. 

Aunt Pen stopped suddenly, went in and took the 
cellar-door off the hinges, and threw it out on the 
wood-pile. 


‘‘No use spilin’ the door, Miss Plummer,” said Joel 
Beach, “its a ’mazin’ solid door.” 

‘“*T don’t care,” said Aunt Pen, “I should like to 
burn every splinter of it.” 

But that wasn’t what she meant by making up her 
mind, for the very next day Joel Beach was sent 
with the wagon to bring Priscilla out to the farm. 
The boys knew nothing of his errand, and they met 
their mother with a welcome that fairly brought the 
tears into Aunt Pen’s eyes, and sent her flying into 
Uncle David’s room until she could control her voice 
a little. After she had punched up his pillow, 
smoothed his hair the wrong way, spilled his cordial 
into his neck, and his powders into his eyes, she man- 
aged to look almost as grim asever. But when, after 
a couple of weeks, Uncle David could sit up in the big 
chair, and Priscilla began to tulk of taking her boys 
home, Aunt Pen spoke her mind: 

* Your home is here, Priscilla; yours and the boys 
—just where it ought to be. There's enough for us all, 
and I might have seen it long ago, only I needed a dis- 
pensation to show me what a selfish, narrer-minded 
old gump I was getting to be.” 

Uncle David looked az if he thought he had borne 
the heaviest part of the “ dispensation,”’ but he did 
not say a word, and Priscilla and her boys came home 
to live. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


I HAD just sent the big atlas downstairs to its place, 

when the mail brought me three letters, and down I 
had to go to look up Columbus, Nebraska, and Boyda- 
ton, Virginia, and Wilson, Missouri. I shall find quite 
a little crowd of nieces when I go out to Council Bluffs, 
close at hand, to visit. 

lam very glad, Lovey, you like the Christian Union 
so well, and perhaps whe” you read the letter I have 
sent you you may think you can tuke time to get 
some subscribers. There isa great budget of advice 
in my head waiting to get out for the girls, and I 
think it will come soon. Write again aud tell me 
what you do on the farm—whata pleasant name it 
has—for I have a great admiration for useful girls and 
boys. 

LONGLOOK FARM, 
CoLumBus, Neb., Aug. 4, 1879. f 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Ihave been reading, with great interest, the letters from 
your many nieces, and your answers; and I would like to be 
added to the list, if you have not too many already. 

This is the first letter from this place, I know, because there 
are only two families here that take the Christian Union, and 
if Il only had time (don’t laugh, for I am busy—! work on the 
farm) I would try to get some new subscribers, for we cannot 
getalong withoutit. I have read the “ Young Folks’ de 
partment ever since I could read,and your letters are the 
best and most interesting articles I bave read yet init. Your 
advice to boys was splendid; there are certainly a great many 
boys who need it. And now haven't you some for the girls? 

Lthink it would be nice to bave a picture-puzzie, too. I 
remember making out the One Hoss Shay ’’ when was a 
little girl seven years old. They are lots of fun. 

I wish you could see out of the window Iam writing by. I 
see all one needs to make a beautiful landscape (perhaps it 1s 
more grand than beautiful). Itisalarge portion of Platte 
Valiey. Perhaps you have passed through Platte Va.ley? 
And if you ever should, remember you have a niece out on 
the bluffs. 

And now, Aunt Patience, would it be ashing too much to 
ask you what your real nameis? I know I am not the only 
one that wants to know. 

‘From one of your many young friends, 
Lovey. 


Dear Aunt Patience- 

I spent my Fourth very quietly, thinking of what I did the 
day before and looking at my two prizes, for on that day I 
graduated from the bigh school. 

Of course it was nice to graduate, but bitter was, as usual, 
mixed with the sweet, for I saton a chair that blacked the 
back of my new white dress with paint. Can you tell me how 
to getit off? One of my prizes was an Unabridged Webster's 
Dictionary (wasn't that splendid?) and the other a gold-piece 
for a poem. 

Mamma wanted me to send that to you (the poem not the 
gold-piece), and I said you must be thoroughly tired of me 
and my letters by this time, but after all 1 thought I would, 
and if you don’t want to, of course I shall hot feel badly if it 
is not printed. 

We watched the shadows growing long, 
Together, you and I, 

Hearing the robin's plaintive song 
And the night-hawk's sullen cry. 


The sun went down and left us there, 
We two alone together, 

Young and idie, and free from care, 
In the pleasant evening weather. 


We little cared for time or change, 
Together we should walk— 

We gave our fancy freest range— 
Through life in happiest talk. 


But time and change are mighty things 
For love and lovers true; 

They fiy along on ewiftest wings— 
They have burried me off from you, 


Our life is not the play it seemed 
For us 80 long ago, 

When many were the dreams we dreamed, 
In our youth's enchanting glow. 


For life means work, and work means pain, 
To us as well as all, 

And yet we know it is our gain 
When we heed stern duty’s call. 


I think you spent tbat pleasant holiday on the West Canada 
Creek, rising in the Adirondacks, flowing into the Mohawk 


near Utica; but if that is not right, please don’t tell anybody 
that I guessed wrong. Your affectionate niece, 

BIRMINGHAM, Conn. CARRIE, 

Iam afraid, dear Carrie, that you will think your 
name ought to be * Patience” if you have been looking 
all this while for an answer to your very good letter. 
But the editor—do you know, Carrie, editors are very 
hard people to get along with—would not make room 
for your letter withthe poem. At best, I think, he wil] 
give me room enough fer some of the stanzas. Per- 
haps you will not think I have made the best selection, 
and you will see that we have changed a few words, 
You,know, people think very differently about poetry, 
and Mr. Professor, who is a great judge of it, said 
the rythm was a little better this way. 

The dictionary was a grand prize. I like to open 
mine and read a page right down at once, I am sure 
to learn something interesting. I hope you have 
taken the paint off from your dress. Benzine is the 
best thing I know of, although there are a great many 
preparations sold which others like better. 

Next week we shall have seme letters from two 
little girls who would like the back numbers of the 
“St. Nicholas.” AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


It will be very soon time for school to begin, girls 
and boys, and it is well for you to get “ your hand 
in.” So here isa lesson in geography. For the first 
correct answer I will send a book. Now get out your 
atlases and put on your thinking-caps. I shal! expect 
to have so many answers come at once that I shall be 
more puzzled to make a selection than you were in 
getting out the answer. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 
75 letters. 

50, 55, 45, 10, 67, 37, 47, 27, 57, and 14, 23, 43, 54, 34, 50, are cities 
in France. 

&2, 24, 2, 30, 39, 42, isa Spanish city on the 35, 67, 17, 49, 29, 
river. 

15, 25, 19, 5, 69, 21, 72, 74, 63, 44, is an Austrian city on the 65, 
75, 23, 41, 51, river. 

36, 6, 25, 35, 26, 66, 48, is the name of a town and county in 
Ohio. 

18, 23, 52, 8, 22, 28, 53, 7, 38, 19, 14, 64. is a town in Maryland. 

20, 70, 15, 13, 31, 67, 23, is a mountain in Africa. 

59, 19, 8, 68, 11, 71, is a lake in 3, 75, 40, 1, 73, 61. 

12, 60, 4, 62, 56, 15, 67, 58, is a river in Australia. 

9, 16, 30, 46, 25, is one of the islands in the Baltic Sea. 

The whole isa noted historian, bis birthplace and the date 


of his birth. MELBOURN. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Transform less than the whole into a spare. 

. An adjective into firearms. 

A beverage into a verb. 

A domestic utensil into a toy. 

A receptacie tnto a leak. 

An aperture into a measure. 

A smal) opening into a piece of yarn. 

A nickname into a winged animal. 

. A metal into an egg. 

10. A small implement into a bite. BoB AND DOROTHY. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Behead an adverb, and leave an adverb. 

Behead again, and leave an adverb. 

Behead again, and leave a prefix. 

Behead again, and leave a prefix. 

Behead and curtail, and leave a pronoun. 

Double curtail, and leave an adverb. 

Tranapose, and form a noun. 

Transpose again, and form a noun. J.N. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 30. 


Enigma.—Instead of complaining that roses bave thorns, 
be glad tbat the thorns are surmounted by roses. 


Double Acrostic.— M- unic -H 
O- ttaw -A 
Z- aiga -N 
A-liababa-D 
R- hin -E 
T-rumbul-L 
Square Words.— 
MURET como 
UDINE ODER 
RIGOR MERE 
ENODE OREL 
TEREK 
Arithmetical Puzezle.— SIX—IX=—8S 
I1xX—X =I 
XL—L =X 


Transformations.— Either, it-her, the, be, e. 
Temperance Tale —  8AD SEQUEL. 
Sammy Saunders, simpleton, 
Silas Saunders’ son, 
Sought saloons, swore, smoked segars, 
Such seductions shun! 


Silas Saunders suddenly, 
Seeing serious signs, 

Sternly said, “Sam shorten sail, 
Stop such sinful shines!" 


Sammy's sweetheart, Sarah Stiles, 
Sixteen, simple, short, 

Simpered sweetiy; Sammy's side 
Sedulously sought. 


Such shortcomings, shortly struck 
Sammy's sister Sue; 

Savagely sbe scolded Sam; 
Sam said, “Saucy sbrew !"’ 


Sister Susan, sweetheart, sire, 
Sorrow fully see 

Seedy, slipshod, spendthrift Sam, 
Staggering shamelessly. 


Sunday, Sam sought Slade’s saloon, 
Stephen Staples shot, 

Sing-Sing shelters Sammy 8. 
Silly, senseless sot ? 
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FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—Canada is welcome to Sitting Bull. 

—There are indications of another rising 
in Cuba. 

—The Garrison memorial fund now 
amounts to $2,965. 

—Tampico, Mexico, is being ravaged by 
yellow fever. 

—George Long, the editor of the ‘‘ Penny 
Cyclopeedia,” is dead. 

—The Rev. Newman Hall has obtained 
a divorce from his wife. 

—It is stated that Russia has entered into 
an alliance with Persia. 

—The Boston Tremont Temple was totally 
destroyed by fire Aug. 14th. 

—Two thousand charcoal-burners in Ne- 
vada have struck for higher wages. 

—The freight steamer ‘“‘Semiramide”’ 
was sunk by acollision at sea July 29th. 

—Mrs. Nellie Sartoris, daughter of Gen. 
Grant, died in England on the 15th inst. 

—A Poughkeepsie boy, ten years of age, 
was killed, Aug. 13th, by the sting of a 
hornet. 
=—It is said that the ex-Empress Eugénie 
has purchased Wasserburg Castle, in Upper 
Styria. 

—The Baring line of steamships between 
Boston and Liverpool will shortly be dis- 
continued, 

—Wm. H. Vanderbilt has given $100,000 
to the University which bears Lis name at 
Nasb ville. 

—The Congressional Labor Committee is 
now listening to financial theories in San 
Francisco. 

—The Duke of Westminster has pur. 
chased Millais’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone 
for $20,000, 

—Mrs. Chisholm is going back to Missis- 
sippi to appear against the murderers of her 
husband and children. 

—Lord Lorne and the Princess Louise are 
making a semi-royal progress through New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

—Emanuel Herman Fichte, son of the 
great German philosopher, and himself a 
philosopher of note, is dead. 

—Thomas Carlyle has been so ill as to give 
his friends considerable anxiety, but his con- 
dition is now more promising. 

—The Krupp cannon has been producing 
results at Essen lately that may revolution- 
ize the English ordnance system. 

—Mr. Mosely, a young American physi- 
cian, fell while descending the Matterhorn 
recently, and was fatally injured. 

—The American Linen Company, of Fall 
River, loses $100,000 by the defalcation of 
its treasurer, Walter Paine. Stock specula- 
tions. 

—Joseph F. Frey, a well-known Boston 
merchant, was murdered and robbed in his 
own house in that city during the night of 
Aug. 15th. 

—The Hon. Thomas Bayley Potter, M.P. 
for Rochdale, founder of the Cobden Club, 
and a warm friend of this country, is visit- 
ing in Newport. 

—Canon Beadon, an English clergyman, 
died recently at the age of 102 years. He 
always ate what he wanted, and was im- 
moderately fond of confectionary. 

—James McHenry, a well-known English 
financial agent, suspended payment Aug. 
15th. His liabilities are set down at $5,000,- 
000, and his assets are believed to be small. 
The failure created great excitement in 
London 


—The Mormons are indulging in declama- 
tory talk against the Government on 
account of the imprisonment of Cannon and 
the protest to foreign powers. We trust 
they will have more provocations of the 
same sort. 

—An underground lake has recently been 
discovered at Tlemcen, in Algeria. A light 
introduced by some workmen revealed a 
lofty ceiling, hung thick with stalactites, 
and supported by stalagmites of enormous 
size. The lake is about a mile wide. 

—The following comprehensive toast was 
recently given at a London club dinner : 
“The United States of America—bounded 
on the north by the Aurora Borealis, on the 
east by the procession of the Equinoxes, on 
the south by Illimitable Space, and on the 
west by the Day of Judgment.” 

—A boy fell overboard from U. 8. 8. 
“Saratoga,” in the harbor, the other day, | » 
when the tide was running like a mill-race, 
and would have been drowned but for two 
of his comrades, who, being better swim- 
mers, Jumped overboard and kept him afloat 
until a boat from the ship picked them up. 

—Mr. Lewis Carroll, the author of 

“Through the Looking Glass,” has brought 
the language into serivus difficulties. 
A German philologist, recently attempted 


to prove, at a literary gathering in Stutt- 
gart, the rapid growth and change of our 
language by quotations from the wonderful 
words in Mr. Carroll’s wonderful book. 
—Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson, the artist, 
whose charming article on “Snug Hamlet 
and Hometown” delighted the readers of 
the August ‘‘ Harpers,’’ is about to make an 
extended tour with a view of preparing 
another paper for the same magazine. His 
route will lie from Washington, Conn.—the 
original of ‘‘ Hometown;” the “‘Gunnery,”’ 
in which, by the way, is the original of the 
“Snuggery” —towars the White Moun- 


—Rumor has a friend, a Western gentle- 
man, who brought his little girl into the 
Highlands of the Hudson, where, for the 
first time in her life, she saw mountains. 
They were sitting on the piazza of the West 
Point Hotel, looking on the finest mountain 
and river view that is to be seen east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the little girl had 
been standing reverently, with her hat in 
hand, for some minutes—looking now at the 
river, now at the mountains, now at the 
clouds—when, with a sudden inspiration, 
she waved her hat above her head, and 
cried out, ‘“‘Hurrah for God!” It was an 
act of genuine worship; a true answer to 
David's call on every soul to make a joyful 
noise unto the Lord. 

—A bookseller on the Quai Voltaire, Paris, 
has forty-five manuscript volumes in his 
shop written in entirely unknown char- 
acters. Critical examination of these 
characters by experts only revealed the 
fact that they bear close resemblance to 
Oriental caligraphy. Some of the pages 
are adorned with exquisite illuminations— 
flowers, shields, birds, angels and the like. 
These volumes are the work of Mr. H. Le- 
grand, a deceased architect of standing, and 
an author of several important works. It 
is supposed that they contain memoirs 
which the author wrote for his own pleasure 
and jealousy guarded from publicity in this 
extraordinary way. The volumes represent 
at least two year’s labor. 

—*Punch”’ suggests the following in- 
scription for the proposed monument com- 
memorative of the Prince Imperial: 

“Son of the Hero of Sedan, 

Grand Nephew of the Hero of Moscow 
And Pretender to the Throne of France, 
Brave, amiable and accomplished 
Who made many friends, 

And unfortunately lost his life 
In a very doubtful quarrel 
“Which in no way concerned bim. 

This mopument is erected 
By a small section of the British people 
To exbibit to the world 
Their sligbt respect 
For the National feeling of France 
And their great regard 
For the cause of Imperialism.” 


NEW YORK 


AND THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, QUEBEC, AND 
THE SAGUENAY RIVER. 


Through to the Mountains by Daylight 


On and after Monday. June 3, 1879, Through 
Train, with Parlor Cars, from Grand Centra! 
Depot, via New York, New Haven.and Hartford 
Railroad. 


Leave New York on"Day Express at........8:05 A.M 
And arrive at Littleton at. 7:20 P.M 
And arrive at Bethiehem 7:45 P.M. 
And arrive at Twin Mountain House at. ...7 55 P.M. 
And arrive at Fabyam's @t..... &:10 P.M. 
And arrive at Profile House at.............. PM. 
And arrive at Crawford House at........... ao) PM. 
And arrive at Quobes a8 ..... BD 6:30 P.M. 


Ask tor Tickets via - Connecticut River Line. 


Through and Reund-Trip Tickets 
CAN BE PURCHASED AT 

Ticket Office N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., Grand Cen- 
tral Depot; Ne. 417 Breadway, (Office Centra! 
Vermont Railway;) at Ne. 271 Breadvwamy, 
(Office Passumpsic K. R..)and at the New York 
Transfer Company's Offices, Ne. 944 Bread- 
way.and Ne. 10 Court Mt., Brooklyn, and at 
Principal Hotel Ticket Offices, at each of which 
piaces full taformation can be obtained. 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


oe just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 


the Latest Styles. A made 
of BLAC BCK-WEAIR. has the 
Agency of DRY, where Collars 


and Cuffs can be laundried equa! to re 
213 Fulton St., near Concerd, Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


China and Glas« Geeds, elica, 
ane. were: as- 
Geeds of our 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton way ven N.Y. 
and No. 146 State St., 


the ‘Principles of Sociology’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


WARMLY INDORSED BY 


Bancroft, John G. Whittier, 
Motley, John G. Saxe, 
Prescott, Daniel Webster, 
Halleck, Horace Mann, 
N. P. Willia, Abbot, 
Elihu Burritt, D. Howells, 
Rufus Choate, ya Phel 
George P. Marsh, “Harris, 
B. H. Smart, J. M. 

and the best American and European Scholars. 


NEW EDITION. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
CONTAINING 
A SUPPLEMENT OF OVER 


4600 New Words and Meanings, 
AND A NEW 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 


of Noted Persons, ancient and modern, includ- 
ing now living, poving Name, Pronun- 
Ss Rationality. fession and Date of 


Published by G. & MERRBRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. Aliso, 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 Pages Octave. 600 Engravings. 


True Economy in the purchase of a Diction- 
ary, is toget the BEST, the STANDARD. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER 


Contains 15,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures: 
Abbreviativns, ‘ords, Phrases, Proverbs, 
etc.. from the Greek, Latin and Modern 
Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt edges. 
For sale by dealers * ees. or by mail, 
on receipt of 81.00 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


NATURE, 4, A Journal of 
tiy been much in- 

creased in size, be > of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. per annum. 
ote. for gamete copy. Macm & Co.. 
Bond #t.. 


Christian Union Extras, 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr... D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbeatt. 15 cents. 


No.3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(witha Map embracing. the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Bastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Heury Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 centa. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Bternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what are a jayman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND Ifs PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Kev. 8S. C. Bartiett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth Coliege. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”). THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal State Conference, Ohio, by B. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BeaecHER. 15 
cents. 

No. | !. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 2mo pamphiet of |12 pp., containing 
articles on Summer HKecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray. Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), “* H. 
H.,” “ Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 

No. 12. Tre Army of the Republic. 
its Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springt*id, Masa., June 5. Price 10 cts. 

Sent postpai | on receipt of price. 


Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 35 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
T PLACE. New VYoRE. 


THE DATA OF ETHICS. 


First Part of “The Principles of Morality.” 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 


From the New York Tribune. 


‘*The publication of the present volume deviates from the order of the programme of 
the ‘System of Synthetic Philosophy’ for reasons stated by the author in the preface. 
According to the original plan, the ‘ System’ was to end with the ‘ Principles of Morality 


.| of which the chapters now issued form the first division. As the second and third volumes 
remain as yet unpublished, this installment of the suc- 


ceeding work appears out of its regular place. Mr. Spencer was indueed to take this 
course through fear that adherence to the programme might result in the failure to com- 
plete the work. The precariousness of his health and the uncertainty of life admonished 
him of the wisdom of bringing this portion of the ‘System’ to a speedy close. 

‘‘Mr. Spencer’s main purpose is to ascertain and describe the objective qualities of 
right conduct, the external signs of the highest virtue, and to show their coincidence with 
the results of progressive evolution. This he has done in the course of the profound and 
exhaustive analysis, of which he is so consummate a master, of vigorous but singularly 
lucid reasonings, and of ample and impressive illustrations from every department of 
Nature. The constant reference to the faces of the material universe, founded en a rare 
familiarity with every branch of pbysics and natural history, gives a peculiar vitality to 
his composition, and preserves it from the speculative air which is the bane of so many 


philosophical essays. 


Mr. Spencer combines, to a degree certainly seldom found in any 


other living English writer, the power of deep reflection, of equally acute insight and out- 
sight, of practical adaptation, and of expression and illustration as felicitous as it is forcible. 
With the condensation and pointedness of Hobbes, the flowing facility of Locke, the philo- 
sophic simplicity and earnestness of Bishop Butler, and the profundity of Kant without 
his diffuseness and obscurity, he must be classed in the highest rank of British authors, not 
only as a thinker, in which line few will be disposed to question his preéminence, but as an 
artistic writer; in which capacity he has, perhaps, not been so universally recognized.” 


One Vol., 12mo, Cloth, 


Price, $1.50. 


- For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post-paid, to any address in the United States, 


on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
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New YorK, 20, 1879. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
his department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union. 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Cnaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
sti mps. 


Husiness Department.—sSubscriptions 
aud advertisements should be sen: to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $8 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent i ns. Remit by 
draft, money order, or r. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
eeoder. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three stamp. 


Boston OFrFiIce: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Koom 9, Ashland Block. 


American Frulit-Preserving Powder 
and Liquid. 

In calling attention to the advertisement of 

L. P. Worrall’s American Fruit-Preserving 

Powder and Liquid, in another column, we clip 


‘the following note from the “ Physican and 


Pharmacist ": 

* From the numerous testimonials that have 
been submitted for our perusal in relation 
to this fruit-preserving powder, as well as the 
slight experience we have bad with its efficacy, 
there is no doubt in our mind that it will prove 
to be a decided help to all housekeepers who 
are entering upon their annual preserving. 
Those who used it during last season speak 
positively of the thorough manner in which it 
performs its work, the fruit retaining its natu- 
ral color and flavor more perfectly than when 
sugar is alone used. There are several advan- 
tages obtained in the use of this powder, 
amongst which might be named the saving of 
the labor of making the jars air-tight, it being 
a matter of perfect indifference whether the 
air is excluded or not, as the preservation of 
the fruit is fully assured when the powder is 
used as directed. It is also very economical, 
as one ounce of it is equal in preserving pro- 
perties to eight pounds of sugar, and as one 
ounce costs only 3 cts. this advantage is fuily 
apparent. For furtber particulars regarding 
this useful article we advise our readers to 
address L. P. Worral, 24 Liberty Street, New 
York.” 


The American House, Boston. 

Although America boasts of hotels num- 
berleas, and with every provision for the sat- 
isfac:ion of the wauts of the traveling public, 
it is not often that the latter can enjoy thereiu 
the safety, convenience, and comfort pos- 
sessed by less notable, though quite as well 
patronized, establishments to be found in the 
quiet Eastern cities. The American House, 
Boston, is one of those which is noted 
throughout the country for its cleanliness 
and comfort. The skill of its architect has 
contrived that every one of its rooms shall be 
light and airy, and well supplied with baths 
and spacious closets. Six stairways, besides 
escapes, provide for speedy egress in case of 
fire (for the prompt extinction of which the 
building is well furnished with portable ap- 
pliances), and a pf saves 
guests the fatigue of ascending them. The 
cuisine is of excelient order, and Mesers. 
Lewis Rice & Son, by their assiduous care for 
the wants, wishes, and whims of guests at the 
American House, daily increase the number 
of their friends, and insure proportionately 
increasing prosperity. Summer tourists and 
families will be interested to know that the 
tariff has lately been considerably reduced, 


and that, while the American House vies in’ 


excellence witb any of its competitors, it is 
also an economical home, centraily located, 
for transient visitors to Boston. 


*Ebrich’s Fashion Quarterly” is 


taking time by the forelock in giving facility 


to subscribers to provide for Christmas by its 
list of premiums, of which some account will 
be found in our advertising columns. A copy 
of their list will be mailed to any one who 
sends ov a postal-card their name and address 
to Ehrich & Co., 287 Eighth avenue, New York 
City. The* Fashion Quarterly” offers itself 
as a “ guide to domestic economy,”’ and, as its 
subscription price is only fifty cents, it is 
placed within the reach of almost every 
American housebold. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


Vitalized Phosphates prepared from the 
nerve giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Physicians have prescribed 19%,- 
000 packages curing all forms of nervous dis- 
eases. impaired vitality and debility. 

F. CROSBY, 666 6th Ave., N. Y. 

By druggists or mail, $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Insurance Hotes. 


—There seems to be an opinion that is al- 
most general! that a great improvement in the 
business ot life insurance is certain trom this 
time forth. The rotten institutions are now 
nearly weeded out, and the companies re- 
maining will have, of course, a larger field in 
which to labor. The best managed companies 
even bave long been under the ban of public 
suspicion, and the almost general belief bas 
been that there is po such thing as honesty tn 
insurance management. This feeling is very 
largely due to the daily press, which, strangely 
enough, never makes notice of commendable 
management, but is willing to print columns 
of matter of a detrimental character. But 
the worst is over, and there is a general move- 
ment among the best companies to push for 
new business. It is likely that; several new 
insurance companies will be inthe geld ere 
the close of another year. The Industrial 
Insurance Compaoy bas already been an- 
nounced, and is now in process of organization. 
This will bave a wide and profitable field in 
which to work, and will no doubt take the 
place of co-operative associations now patron- 
ized by working men. 

—Fidehty insurance, a new idea in this 
country. is undertaken by the Knickerbocker 
Casuaity Company of this city. The Company 
announces that “it is proposed, by the estab- 
lishment of this department, to afford the 
means of procuring a corporate guaranty, in 
lieu of a personal bond, where surety is re- 
quired of persons holding or seeking positions 
of pecuniary trust. The rate of premium will 
vary according to the nature of the employ- 
ment and the duties to be performed. Applli- 
cation must be made at the office for a quota- 
tion of the rates in individual cases. Moral 
character, previous history, personal circum- 
stances, and the mode and rate of remunera- 
tion, form important elements for considera- 
tion. Institutions forthis purpose have been 
in successful operation for nearly forty years 
in Great Britain, and will, we think, be of 
special interest and value to employers and 
employers in al! parts of the United Sta es.’ 
It is proposed to insure the fidelity of cash- 
iers, treasurers, and even of city officials. 

—It is a remarkable fact that while the fire 
insurance companies are now taking risks at 
the lowest rats ever known, their losses are 
much heavier than they have been in former 
years. Fire insurance is not only unprofitable 
at present rates, but ruinous, and the conse 
quences are many are retiring from the field. 
From carefully-compiled statistics it is ascer- 
tained that the losses in the United States 
during the past six months exceed by many 
millions of dollars those incurred in the cor 
responding months of the past four years. 
Excepting the losses for the first half of last 
year the losses in Canada were less so far this 
year than in 1877, '76, 75, and the same state- 
ment holds good in reference to the losses to 
insurance companies. The losses to insurance 
companies in the United States during the 
six months ending June last amounted to 
$27,602,600. During the corresponding periods 
of 1878, "T7, "76, "75, similar los®es aggregated, 
respectively, $18,583,000, $19,788,000, $18,343,- 
200, $20,356,230. In the United States and 
Canada the six months’ losses combined 
amount to $50,873,300, of which the insurance 
com panies distributed nearly $30,000,000. These 
losses far exceed those of any of the past 
four years excepting 1877, during which a loss 
of over $21,000,000 occurred in New Bruns 
wick, and which loss is, of course, included 
in the aggregate «f losses in that year. 

—Tbe Londou and Lancashire Fire Insur- 
ance Company is contemplating the establish- 
ment of an agency on the Pacific coast, and 
Mr. J. B. Moffat, sub manager of the com- 
pany, will visit this country in September to 
make the necessary arrangements. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. |, 


For the week ending August 16, 1879. 

Buatter.—Receipts for the week were 31,707 pkgs. 
Exports 7.018 pkgs. Fine sour cream creamery 
makes were fairly active at isc. in line, and even 
19@20c. was made for some specials in smalier par- 
cels. Sweet creams were dull and siow at itc.. and 
this style of butter is quite out of favor with buy- 
ers. Dairy butter of fine quality seile readily. 
Much of it is cheesy, or white and curdy, this hot 
weather,and these kinds are very hard of sale at 
from 6@l0c., while any really fine sells up to ib@ 
ljc. June made Western sold at 9%@9Xc., and up 
to W@0kc., but this present hot weather packed 
Western, poor and cheesy, is a drug. several car- 
loads of it sold at 7kc. We quove: Fine sour- 
cream creamery, i7@\8c.; choice duiry-packed 
butter, lé4c.; sweet-cream creamery, 15@/6c.; com- 
mon to fair summer-make, 7@llc.; grease, 4@6c. 

Cheese.—Heceipts for the week were 80,419 Dxa. 
Exports 61,133 prs. The market started out with 
pretty good heart, but came in weak at the finish, 
with a large falling off in exports, ana perhaps 
15,000 to 20,000 boxes carried over unsold. Some 
fancy white cheese brought 6c. first of the week, 
but the more genera! top price was 5Xc.. and 
there were many sales of good cheese at 5K @5k@ 
and the market leaves off with rather a weak 
tone. Wequote: State Factory, full cream, fancy, 
5}@6c.; do., good to choice, 5@5c.; State Fac- 
tory, balf skims, 3@4c. 

Eggs.—Ice-house and far Western stock is 
looked upon with disfavor, while really fresh 
near-by eggs are scarce and wanted, and sales of 
these fresh marks are quick at 4c. 


—— 


inancial, 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Aug. 11, to Saturday, 
Aug. 16. 
ievernment Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the bighest nominal rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
Aug. 11. Aug. 18 Aug. 16. 
6a. 1045 104‘ 104 
5s. funded. 1881. 102% 
5a. funded. 102% 1024 . Ws 
4a, bs wi 101% 
“a, currency. 121 . Ris 
Bids for State Bonds. 
Ala. eee wee Mo.fd ve 4-05... 107 
4% Mo. H & St Jo. '86...102% 
scccccces 46% Mo.H. &8. J. due 
Ala..88 of "92 ...... 20 N.C, 66. 0., 23% 
Alabama 20 N.C.60,A.0......... 2 
Ala. Ge. f4., 5 N.C.. N.C... AO... 108 
Ark. is. L. 1 N.C.N.C.R. 7a. c.o. 89 
Ark. 78. M. & LK. N.C. F.A., "6-1900.. 
LURPB&NO 1 N.C. F. A.. "68 BW... 8% 
rk. N.C. 0. A* O., 92-8. 
Ga. is, ina ep.t. el. &...... 
Ga, Obto 6s, 1681 103 
100 Rhode island 66.C.. 1:2 
Louisiana te,....... 18 Carolina &.. 
= 18 J.4J. 
La. és, D. ate. 18 do A.4£0.. 15 
do F.Act. "66 15 
La. G6. lev......... . B do 40 
La, 8a, lev.. ts, 
La. Se. lev. of "75 (A.C. OF 15 
La, 7s. cen, "14. 7 
Vo, te. cue 6, n. '92-8-1900 
Mo. due ‘RS 04 Va.de. ....... 58 & 
Mo .6s due ’a¥or 104% 
Foreign Exchange.— 
Sore. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.8\4%@481% 482@4.82\ 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO.. 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC & POREIGN BANKERS. 


IssUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills en Lenden. 


oi 
"BANKER 


Purchase and sel! on Coma@ission GOVERNMENT, 
STATE. MUNICIPAL BONDS, KAILROAD BONDs 
and STOCKS. and all classes of Securities dealt ip 
atthe NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, or repe- 
utadle securities bought and sold in the OPEN 
MARKET. LOANS AND COMMERCIAL negu- 
tiated. Interest on Deposits sub to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 


THOMAS H. BOUDEN, ‘ FRANK JENKINS. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N.Y, 
Surplus... ...... soba 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President. 
(Also President of ime. Traders’ Na- 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, 
T. H. BROSNAN 
D, Actuary. 


Au and Claims due 
im 1879 will be discounted at7 per cent. upon present- 


ation. 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 


Nos. 337. ent ree 
93,000. 


e Company also rent nt SAF RS Tame 
BUNGLAN PROOF VAULTS at prices varying 
from $15 to $75, according to Aa 
for ¢ Yorporations and Bankers. desks 
adjoining vaults for Safe-Henters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY KECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a mod- 


pany act as EXECUTORS, ADM lo 
ATOR’ "ane GU «KDIANS, and KECEIVE 
AND EXECUTE TRUSTS of every 
the c -urts, and indiv 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from 44 assets of the 
Company. As additional security, the 
has a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000 primarily 
reseponsibie for their Trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR safely kept with- 


out at 
A. 
JOUN GEST 

of the Trust De 
ROBERT PA 


ERSON, Treas. and Bec. 


DIRECTO 
8. A. CALDWELL, WILLI 


EDWARD H. CLARK. B. GE: 
ALEXANDER 7 — hl EDWARD T. STEEL, 
F. THOMAS DRAKE, 


HENRY C. Gunso, 
C. A. GRISCOM 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: : New York, 100 Broadway. 


Continental < Breeklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
Buildings. tague and No. 108 Broad. 


way, B.D. 


Net Surplus 


Vor XX., No. 8, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter Of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affaires on the 3lat December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from ist January, 1878, to 
Poems on Policies not marked 
st January, 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5, 86 686, 008 88 88 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1878, to 83ist December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid the 


same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- 
miums aD 
Expenses... . $859,960 58 
The Company has the viz. : 
United States and State o 
York Stock, City, Bank 
ches shes 10,086,758 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Real Estate and one due the 
Company, estimated at........... 619,034 50 
‘otes & Bills 1, 529, 250 74 
secese "381,210 92 


Six per cent. interest on the outstaniit cer- 
tificates of profits oy be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal —————— on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of Febru next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company. for 
the year ending 3ist December — or which 

certiticates will be issued on and afte Tuesday, 
the. Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec'y. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. Jona, Horace Gray, 
Epuunp W. CoRLizs, 
W.H. H. Moors, Joun ELLiort, 

Lewis CURTI8, ALEXANDER V. BLAxke, 
H. Russet, st B. Movrury, 
Jamuus Low, CuAaRLes H. MARSHALL, 
Davip Law Georos W. Lane, 


Ropgrt L. Stuart, 
PRancis SKIDDY, James G, DeForest, 
Vu. STURGIS, FREDERIC! AUNCEY, 
D. Levericu, 
Bryce, 
Foes, 


] 
Ww 


E Doper, 


RovaL PHELPS, Perer V. Kina, 
Tuomas F. Younos, Tuos. B. Coppineror, 
C. A. Hann, Horace K. THURBER, 
Joun D. Hew A. A. RAVER, 


P. Burpetr, Bensamin H. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice. Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2 Viee-Pra. 
A. A. RAVEN, 4 Vice-Pre. 


LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
(LOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 


in United States...... 
fotal” Liabitities. we 
nce 


1,871.291.21 
Income in U.8. during 1878.. 2) »583.34 
Expenditures, including 

losses ...... 1,971,219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & C0. 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


BUTTER FRESHLY RECRIVED FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 
Payers serves From, St. John’s Park, or Erie 


Orders by Mail have especial attentien- 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
ine. enromon, Star Pri'g Co. Mortadera, 


| 
‘} 
4 3 
| 
| 
| 
it 
| 
ft 7 Total Amount of Assets $13,320,463 16 
| 
| 
| 
| 
3% 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
32 | 
| 
| | 
| | 
Fi | 
| 
» 
(ie 
i 
000. 
| 
| 
| 
Fe’ 
CKEAN, 
crnus PX, J; HOPE, President. 


ifs 


Avavust 20, 1879. 


went to London in a stage-coach, but in 
1832, the first time I went to Low don, I went 
outside a stage-coach called the Peveril of 
the Peak, and it started from Market Street, 
in Manchester, at eight o'clock in the even- 
ing—a four-horse coach, admirably managed 
and horsed—and we arrived in London at 
five o’clock the nextafternoon. It happened 
to be the very night when the House of 
Lords were discussing the second reading 
of the great Reform bill, and during the 
14th of April—I think it was as we were 
traveling along the roai—some passenger 
observed something coming toward us, but 
still in the distance, and we all looked with 
great interest. We saw horses galloping and 
carriages coming at a speed which would 
quickly have left behind our coach if they had 
been going the same way. By-and-bye, we 
found they were chaises, with four horses to | 
each chaise, having two or three men inside, | and wide circulation as to justly rank among 
and they were throwing out placards from | the foremost journals in its important sphere in 
each window. These were express{chaises, | both influence and usefulness. Long recognized 
coming from London, bringing the news to | as 


all the people of the country— for there | 


were no telegraphs then—of the glorious | EVANCELICAL 


triumph of popular principles even in the 


A LARGE QUARTO 


RELIGIOUS, LITERARY AND FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 


REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 


Editor-in-Chief. 


THe CHRISTIAN AT WORK, now in its Thir- 
teenth Year, bas attained such high character 


House of Lords. I donot know how long 

it sat the previous night, but it was not till NON-SECTARIAN, 

seven in the morning that the House divided, INDEPENDENT 


and the second reading of the great measure 
was carried by a majority of nine votes. 
It bas always been to me a pleasure to think 
of the excitement of this incident caused | 
among us coach passengers when we found | fer the purity and soundness of its religious 
what was the business and the message of “utterances, but for the ability and versatility 
those gentlemen in the expresses. Then,!I manifested in its secular departments. Its 
say, we were twenty-four hours in going to | Twenty Large Quarto Pages afford the Editor- 
London. Now, if you go from Manchester | jp chier and bis able and talented Associates, 
to London, you are five hours on the jour- | Assistants and Contributors ample scope: and 
| the resu!t of their zealous and united efforts is 


fer 25s. When I left, the rain was pouring A MODEL FAMILY WEEKLY. 


down, and I was outside the coach, and the 
Tae aT WorRK is always working 


rain poured down for hours; whereas now 

we all go under cover and as comfortable as | 

if we were sitting in our own houses.—{Jobn for the benefit of ite readers—bright, wide-awake 
Bright. and progressivre—and hence FULLY ABREAST OF 
THE TIMEs. Asa Moral Guide and Instructor it 
5 A is invaluable in the Family Circle, while its de- 


a POR 0 US DIA TER partments devoted to Literary and Practical 


| Affairs and Timely Topics must prove interest- 
ing, entertaining and valuable to both juniors 

ELEBRATED the World Over. 

The manufacturers were awarded the highest 

C 


and seniors. Constantly aiming to 
mly medal given rubber plasters, at both the Cer 


taland Paria Erpositiona, 


Far saperior to 

ommon porons plasters, liniments, the so-called 
lectrical appliances, &c. It le the beet known 

“medy for — and Weak Back, rhceum 
iem, Female Weaknese, Sciatica, Lumbago 
Diseased] Kidneys, Spinal Complaints and all 
or which porons plasters are used. Ask yor 
Wrogyiet for Benson's Capcine Plaster and see 
hat you get nothing elee. Sold by all Druggists 
Price 25 cts. Mailed on of price by 
uny & Jounson, 21 PLattT STREET,New York 


it bas ardent friends and supporters among the 
various denomiaations, and is not only admired 


Excel in Purity and Usefulness, 


its varied contents combine moral teachings 
| with practical instruction, current information 
| and innocent amusement—thus tending to im- 
| prove, elevate and render happier the various 
| members of every family visited. Indeed, Tue 
| CHRISTIAN aT Work, while recogoizing the 
| claims of other papers, aims to furnish a journal 
| of such intrinsic value that its decided superi- 

ority shall be conceded, and therefore invites a 
comparison of its contents, style, etc., with 
those of contemporaries. [f it fails to excel in 
the essential requisites of a first-class, leading 
| Religious, Literary and Family Newspaper com- 
| bined, it will not be for lack of either earnest 
effort, liberal expenditure, or the aid of the Best 
TALENT IN THE LAND. 


INTRODUCE IT TO FRIENDS! 


Thus apnounciog its Laudable Objects, Tue 
CHRISTIAN AT WoRK frankly and confidently 
asks ali triends of pure, instructive and useful 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and 6th Avenue. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


FOR TWENTY YBARS THE LEADERS LN 
POPULAR PRICES. 


care given to MAIL orders from our 


~ 
Reject all Vielent Purgatives. They rain ee 


the tone of the bowels and weaten the d'gesticon. 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is used by rational ple asa means of relieving 
all derangements of the stomach, liverand intes- 
tines, because it removes «betructions without 
pain, and imparts vigor to the crgana which it 
purifies and regulates. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIST®S. 
To Preserve your Teeth 


» Preparations 


TOURISTS. 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST THIS KOTAB- 
S| LISHMENT WILL CLOS# ON SATURDAY A 


Biscotine HERCULES 
ANG EL! SF. Tonic The Latest and Most Im- 
= Toilet Waters, proved Abdoména 


Patented Nov. 19, i878 
No. 1, sewed, $2.00. 


No. 2, Woven, = 
steel, 82.7 


Sachets D’Iris, 
Elixir of Calisaya, 
NEW-YORK, 


™ Pectoral Cough 
SOLD_.EVERYWHERE Syrup, £c., £c. 


TAE MOST PL 


It gives 
- relief to invalids, and 

a perfect-fitting Corset 
in every respect. For 
eale by all 
dealers in the U.8., or 
sumples sent on receipt 
of price LEWIS 
aC & CoO. 
Sole M’f’re. New York. 


And MILWARD’S 


“ HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best ouality Wash Blue. and most !iberal measure. 


FURNISHING 


THLE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 
5 
Smith & Wesson’s Arms 
is owing to their BRELIABILITY, 


SAPETY and DURABILITY. They 
come into market literally 
without biemish. Four 
Sizes: 2, 2, 3 and #4 Cal- 
ibres. The ® and # have 
rebounding hammers, 
} the value of which for 
safety cannot be over-stat- 
ed. When a Revolver is 


32 Calibre. 


Ceutral fire, with Autematic Cartridge-Ejector 
d REBOUNDING la 
aa an HAMMER th be 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS. reliable. 


M. W. ROBINSON, Cenerai Agent, 
79 Chambers Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 


R 


JUNE 5.1872, 


Prepared according to the directiors of B. N. Hors- 
ford, late Professor in Harvard University, 


MAKES A 


Delicious Drink 


With water and eugar only. and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes, 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alco- 
bolic stimulants. Particalarly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 


Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 


Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, &c. 


No danger can attend its use. 


Prices reasonabie. Pamphlet giving further 
mailed free on application to mannfac- 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence. HK. I. 


literature and education (for a Goop newspaper 
is @ great family educator) to aid in increasing 
its already wide National Circulation by intro- 
ducing it to the notice and support of neighbors 
and acquaintances, and thereby augmenting its 
| infilmence and use fulness among individuals and 
communities throughout the country. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


$1 on Trial to January I, 1880. 


Terms, $3 a year, in advance. Agents wanted 
in all populous parts of the United States and 
Canada, to whom liberal cash inducements are 
offered. Remittances by P.O. Money Orders 
and Registered Letters may be made at our 
risk, Address 


N. HALLOCK, 
Publisher “Christian at Work,” 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


216 Broadway, New York. 


The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An Incomparable Aliment for the Growth and 
Protection of Infant: and Children. A Superior Nutritive in Continued Fevers, and 
@ KXeliable Remedial Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and Intestines. 


bay justly celebrated Dretetic Preparation is, in composition, principally the Glades 


derived by chemical process from very superior growths of wheat, and presented 

with the assurance that it is unquestionably the safest, most nicely prepared and 
reliable medicinal food that scientific research can yield. It has acquired the reputation 
of being an aliment the stomach seldom if ever rejects, condition not accepted, and while it 
would be difficult to conceive of anything in food more delicious, or more soothing and 
nourishing as an aliment for inva/ids and for the growth and protection of children, its rare 
medicinal excellence in /nanition, due to Malassimilation, Chronic, Gastric and Intestinal 
Li Seases, has been incontestably proven ; often in instances of consultation over patients 
whose digestive organs were reduced to such a low and sensitive condition that. the 
GRANUM was the only thing the stomach would tolerate, when life seemed depending on 
its retention. 


SOLD WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 


DRUGGISTS ann PHARMACISTS, 


IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. say? 


“JOHN CARLE & SONS. NEW. YORK. 
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